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¢ Bi Top-coat is to be popular this fall. When you see 
how we make it, you’ll understand why. 


Our Style Book sent for six cents; shows many other 
good clothes; findour name for what it meansto you. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 


In WritinG to Apvertisers, PLeaszE Mention “Tue Reaper.” 
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THE HIRED MAN’S FAITH IN CHILDREN 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


I believe all childern’s good 
Ef they’re only understood,— 
Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 
’S jes as good as they kin be! 
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BOTH SIDES OF WALL STREET 


THE SOLID FOUNDATIONS OF THE NATION’S FINANCIAL CENTER AND THEIR ABUSE 


By A PROMINENT FINANCIER 


PART I. 


se ES, he had a nice business and 
was making a good living until 
he got to dabbling in stocks, and now he 
hasn’t a cent in the world. It is the old 
story: the table takes the money. It is a 
hard game to beat. Take my advice and 
keep out of the Street.” 
Poor old Wall Street, your shoulders 
need to be broad indeed to stand the ad- 
verse criticism which is heaped upon 


A THOROUGHFARE FOR TRADE 


you. And yet you are no more to blame 
for the wrecks that line your shores 
than the broad ocean, upon whose bosom 
many a man meets disaster simply be- 
cause he tries to sail without a chart, or, 
having a chart, sails on unmindful of its 
warnings. 

“The Street” is a generic term applied 
to a specific location in which is trans- 
acted the business of buying and sell- 


All photographs in this article are copyrighted, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
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ing stocks and bonds. It is not long 
ago that some one facetiously described 
Wall Street as a crooked street with a 
graveyard at one end and a river at the 
other. Geographically true, and those of 
us who have survived, not through being 
the ‘fittest, but through the mere chance 
of: existence, have seen exits made at 
both doors. 

In view of perhaps mistaken impres- 
sions which hold in the minds of some 
people-as to the origin, the past history 
and the present history-making business 
conducted in this center of activity, it 
may not be out of place to go back to the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
when, in a location now approximately 
that of Wall Street at Pearl, people used 
to congregate under the trees and deal 
in an open market, in whatever commod- 
ities were offered. A few years later, the 
business having grown to respectable pro- 
portions, there was organized what is now 
known as the New York Stock Exchange, 
while-others, not affiliated with that es- 
tablished body, continued to deal as be- 
fore. At.about the time of the civil war 
separate dealings in government securi- 
ties assumed such important proportions 
that the dealers therein, together with 
those .who were as yet apart from the 
New York Stock Exchange organization, 
were absorbed by- the latter; and the 
business is now executed upon the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange, lo- 
cated in the block bounded by Wall, 
Broad, New Streets and Exchange Place. 
The original price of membership in this 
organization was, if memory serves me 
right,, two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and upon acquiring its first perma- 
nent quarters in Williams Street the 
securities were dealt in “on call’; that 
is, at certain stated advertised hours 
of each business day members of the or- 
ganization who wished to deal met in 
the room set apart for the purpose, seat- 
ed themselves in chairs arranged in a 
semicircle in front of a rostrum, and the 
securities were “called” alphabetically, 


and dealings continued therein until 
completed. From the fact that the mem- 
bers were seated about the rostrum the 
term ‘‘a seat in the Exchange” has its 
origin. Spanning the interval of time 
and bringing the matter up to the pres- 
ent day, these memberships have, during 
recent months, reached a price of ninety- 
five thousand dollars. The initiation fee 
is in addition two thousand dollars, the 
annual dues one hundred dollars, and 
upon signing the constitution each mem- 
ber agrees, in event of the death of a 
fellow member, to contribute the sum of 
ten dollars to a fund known as the Gra- 
tuity Fund, from which his estate is paid 
a round sum of ten thousand dollars. 

The business of purchasing and sell- 
ing stocks and bonds is conducted in one 
of three markets: upon the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange, upon the 
floor of the so-called Consolidated Ex- 
change, or in an open market known as 
“The Curb.” 

Reversing the order of reference, the 
“Curb” market consists of an aggrega- 
tion of men who gather at the curb on 
Broad Street near Exchange Place, and 
who deal in securities of any and every 
nature not usually dealt in upon either 
of the exchanges. 

The Consolidated Exchange, the offi- 
cial name of which is the Consolidated 
Mining Stock and Petroleum Exchange, 
takes its name from a consolidation of 
two bodies formerly dealing separately 
in the securities above referred to, but 
is known in the “Street,” in contradis- 
tinction to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as the “Little Board.” The word 
“New York” does not precede its official 
title, but, being located in New York, 
some members of the “Consolidated” or 
“Little Board” sometimes use the prefix 
“N. Y.” on their stationery or in their 
advertisements, for reasons best known 
to themselves. 

As it is more particularly of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the dealings 
therein of which I write, let us presume 





The New York Stock Exchange building on Broad Street, 
just south of Wall Street. The statue of Washington in 
front of the U.S. Sub-Treasury on Wall Street looks toward 
the Stock Exchange. The office of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany is at the statue’s left, just across Wall Street 
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that a man has a certain amount of 
money to invest, for which, on deposit in 
a savings bank, he can obtain at best say 
three per cent., or from investment in 
government bonds even less; he can, of 
course, go to the office of a broker, a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, aid invest that money in the 
outright purchase of stocks or bonds of 
any of the many companies whose secur- 
ities are listed for dealings on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Naturally, he 
buys as largely of the securities as he has 
money to pay for, and no more. Asa re- 
turn on his investment he relies upon the 
interest-earning capacity of the bond or 
on the dividend-earning capacity of the 
stock, having figured out that the return 
will be larger than he can obtain from 
any other source, safety considered. Yet 
there is an element of speculation which 
enters into even this transaction, for 
though he be a statistician and base his 
opinion upon what he thinks he knows 
regarding the securities which he has 


SENATOR WILLIAM A, CLARK 


Owner of millions made in Montana copper mines, now a resident 
of New York and a heavy investor in stocks and min- 
ing securities handled in that city 


STREET 


purchased, his investment is, after all, 
based upon past history; but his hope is 
based upon the future, that the securities 
will either continue to earn what they 
have in the past, or better, and in event 
of doing better that they will appreciate 
rather than depreciate in value. He, 
therefore, without question, speculates 
upon the value of the property and upon 
the ultimate outcome of his investment; 
but from the fact that he pays dollar for 
dollar for what he buys, the transaction 
is known as an “investment” rather than 
a “speculation.” 

Assuming that he has a thousand dol- 
lars to “invest,” but is willing to take a 
further chance, he may, if he wishes, in- 
stead of “paying outright,” buy ten 
times the quantity on a margin of ten 
points. This, of course, places him in a 
position where, should the securities de- 
cline ten points and he not be in a posi- 
tion to put up more “margin,” what he 
had put up would be wiped out, and the 
securities would be sold without his or- 


WILLIAM CORNELL GREENE 


A veteran operator in copper mining securities. He controls the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Company, said to have 
the largest copper-smelting plant in the world 
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der, but for his account; and any dif- 
ference against him would be collectible 
from him. This latter transaction is 
known as “dealing on a margin,” and 
is, of course, much more attractive to the 
average person who 
wishes to do busi- 
ness in Wall Street, 
from the standpoint 
that while the risk 
is greater only in 
event of his not be- 
ing able to protect 
it by further margin 
or to pay the entire 
cost price for it, 
there is at the same 
time an attractive 
side to it, in that if 
the market does go 
his way he makes 
ten times as much 
as he would other- 
wise. This is the 
rock upon which 


are wrecked most en 
ee 


of the frail craft Eo. 
that sail the 
waters of Wall 
Street. While it is 
entirely legitimate to purchase securities 
on margin, it is a habit in which none 
should indulge if unprepared to take 
care of himself in event of accident or 
necessity, by the outright purchase of 
the securities in question. 

A baker using a thousand barrels of 
flour a week, having scanned the wheat 
market and arrived at the determination 
that wheat is going higher, is perfectly 
justified in contracting with the mill for 
a supply to cover a period of six months, 
to be paid for, or on whatever terms may 
be mutually acceptable. Here is a man in 
a legitimate business really ‘buying on a 
margin.” His purchase is purely specu- 
lative because based on his personal be- 
lief that he can buy a supply of flour to 
cover his requirements for six months at 
a lower figure to-day than he can this 


The “Young Na 
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“FRITZ” AUGUSTUS HEINZE 

leon of Finance,’”’ who defeated H. H. Rogers, 
G. Rockefeller and James Stillman ina bitter fight 

for Montana copper mining properties 
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day week. Therefore, speculation in 
Wall Street along similar lines, based on 
one’s belief in the ultimate value of a 
property, is a perfectly legitimate prop- 
osition. The only thing to be avoided 
is the biting off of 
more than one can 
chew, so to speak; 
and it is in the 
hands of the public 
whether it will 
conduct its specu- 
lative business 
on safe or unsafe 
lines. While stocks 
may be bought out- 
right and paid for 
wholly or carried 
on margin, with the 
idea in mind that 
the time will come 
‘when they may be 
sold for more than 
has been paid for 
them, and which 
transaction is 
known as ‘‘going 
long’’ of the mar- 
ket, so there is an- 
other side to specu- 
lation known as “going short” of the 
market. It is simply based on the re- 
verse opinion that a stock will sell at a 
lower price before it goes higher. If 
stock is bought outright, the certificate 
of stock is usually transferred to the 
purchaser’s name, and, upon delivery, 
he exchanges his money for a piece of 
paper known as a certificate of stock, 
which he puts away in his safe deposit 
box. If, however, he buys on a 
margin he naturally can not obtain pos- 
session of the certificate of stock, be- 
cause he has only put up, we will say, a 
ten-point margin, or one thousand dol- 
lars per hundred shares, that being the 
usual margin required by reputable 
brokerage houses on all transactions ex- 
ecuted on margin; that is, ten per cent. 
of the par value, not of the selling price. 
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ELIAS CORNELIUS BENEDICT 


Banker and stock broker, making a specialty of gas stocks. A close 
friend of Cleveland during his presidency 


In other words, this is a margin of safe- 
ty, protecting the broker against a pos- 


sible ten-point decline in the stock, with 
the understanding that should it decline 
to a point which nearly exhausts the 
margin the customer has the right to 
protect himself by adding to his mar- 
gin. Or when the margin is exhausted 
and the customer can not add to it, the 
broker has the right under the law to 
protect himself by selling the stock for 
the account of the customer. All stock 
transactions made to-day, we will say, 
and on the usual terms, are consum- 
mated to-morrow; that is, the day fol- 
lowing, unless a Sunday or holiday in- 
tervenes, and the actual certificates of 
stock are delivered by the seller to the 
buyer, both members, of course, of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the buyer 
paying the full purchase price therefor. 
For instance, if a stock be bought at 
eighty and three-eighths, the buyer, the 
broker for the customer, must pay to the 
seller, the broker for some other cus- 
tomer, $8,037.50 upon the tender of such 


certificate of stock prior to 2:15 P. M. 
on the next business day following the 
date of the transaction. The broker who 
has executed the order for the customer 
to buy this hundred shares of stock at 
eighty and three-eighths, charges the 
customer’s account with it and in addi- 
tion, with a commission of one-eighth of 
one per cent. of the par value, $12.50, 
making the debit $8,050. Presuming 
that the customer has “put up” a margin 
of ten per cent., or a thousand dollars, 
the net debit to his account stands at 
$7,050, upon which the broker charges 
his customer six per cent. interest, bor- 
rowing the money represented by the 
difference between what the customer 
puts up and the price which he has to 
pay for the stock, at a rate usually below 
six per cent., and on which transaction 
he makes a profit of interest as well as 
his commission for the execution of the 
work. It is agreed between the customer 
and the broker that the certificate of 
stock shall remain in the possession of 
the broker, and that he is privileged to 
borrow money thereon for account of his 
customer. On the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange is a point known 
as “the loan crowd,” where money is of- 
fered to be loaned, and where brokers go 
and borrow it of individuals, firms, 
banks, trust companies and kindred in- 
stitutions. All this has reference to the 
long side of the market, or the buying of 
stocks; but where a customer feels that a 
stock is selling at a price higher than is 
warranted by its intrinsic value, and that 
for reasons best known to himself or 
based upon ideas which he has, or pos- 
sibly from so-called “inside informa- 
tion,’ the stock will sell lower to-morrow 
than it is selling to-day, he is equally 
privileged to “go short” of the market; 
that is, to sell in hopes of buying back 
cheaper. He therefore goes to his broker 
and tells him that he wants to sell so 
many shares of a certain stock and the 
broker sells it, either endeavoring to ob- 
tain a given figure set by the customer, 
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or, if the latter tells him to “sell at the 
market,” disposing of it at the best 
available price. The customer is then 
“short”; that is, he has sold something 
which he does not possess, but as the 
broker can borrow money on certificates 
of stock, so can he also borrow certifi- 
cates of stock for money. He goes into 
the “Stock Loan department” and ex- 
presses a desire to borrow so many 
shares of such and such a stock, and it is 
loaned to him very readily and legiti- 
mately by some broker who has the stock 
in his office as the result of purchase by 
a customer who is “long,” that is, one 
who believes it is going up before it goes 
down. 

There is much to be said about the 
“long” and the “short” sides of the mar- 
ket. If a man duys stocks, of this much 
he is sure: the property can not be 
“wiped out’; to protect himself against 
positive loss all he has to do is to buy it 
in its entirety, have the certificate trans- 
ferred into his name, and lock it up in his 
box. No one can then legitimately get it 
away from him. Whereas, if a man goes 
short of the market there is, of course, no 
limit to which the stock may not be “bol- 
stered” in price, as evidenced by “cor- 
ners” so called, which have occurred 
from time to time in certain stocks. One 
of the most celebrated of these corners 
was in Northern Pacific Preferred a few 
years ago, when the stock rose from 
about one hundred dollars to one thou- 
sand dollars per share in a very few 
minutes. So, while the long side of the 
market is the safer, the short side is fre- 
quently the most attractive, because bad 
news travels quickly, and no one can tell 
what may happen overnight, detrimental 
to stock interests in general if to no one 
stock in particular. It is for this reason 
that the short side of the market appeals 
very strongly to the purely speculative 
fraternity. These are strenuous times 
and we are most of us seeking the same 
goal, worshiping the same god, Riches. 
And it seems so easy to the outsider to 


CHARLES RANLETT FLINT 


Merchant and banker, Has assisted the government in 
negotiating for war vessels 


become a millionaire, as others are 
known to have become through specula- 
tion in Wall Street, that it is very diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to buy stocks 
on a margin. Therefore “the public” as 
a class is usually on the “long” or buy- 
ing side of the market. 

Of course, were every transaction, as 
evidenced by official quotations on the 
tape, an absolutely legitimate transaction 
based upon the legitimate outcome of the 
law of supply and demand, were “man- 
ipulation” absolutely absent and were 
everybody absolutely straightforward, 
the proposition would be a very different 
one. Unfortunately insurance circles can 
not claim a monopoly of peculiar trans- 
actions. All securities dealt in upon the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
known as “listed securities” are so 
called as a result of the following meth- 
ods of procedure: A corporation issues 
certain bonds and stock and, desiring to 
establish a market for them, applies to 
the New York Stock Exchange to have 
them “listed”; or, in other words, of- 
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fered there for purchase or sale by 
those who care to deal in them. A 
subcommittee of the governing commit- 
tee of the New York Stock Exchange re- 
ceives the report of the company making 
the applicatiort, investigates the propo- 
sition from start to finish, and deter- 
mines whether or not the securities are 
worthy. It is presumed that a majority 
of the securities of the company making 
the application are held by “insiders” ; 
that is, those who are connected with the 
company and have financed it, and for 
whose financial backing or ‘‘underwrit- 
ing’’ certain bonds and stocks have been 
issued to them dollar for dollar, and, in 
addition, certain other shares of stock as 
a bonus for their services. Naturally, 
these insiders want to turn into money 
the stock received as a bonus, and, if 
possible, also that for which they have 
paid dollar for dollar, provided they can 
get more out of the sale than they put 
into the purchase. If everything appears 
to be perfectly straight and legitimate 
the securities are admitted to dealings on 
the exchange, and an “opening price’ is 
established, based on the financial state- 
ment of the company. It very frequently 
happens that a false market is at once 
established because no real demand is 
evidenced, and thus the innocent public 
is loaded up at rising prices. This is ac- 
complished in the following manner: A 
reputable broker is given an order by the 
pool to buy a certain number of shares 
of the stock at say fifty, that being the 
established price for the initial dealing. 
He goes to that portion of the floor of 
the exchange in which dealings in this 
security are to be conducted, and ex- 
presses his willingness to buy, at fifty, 
say five hundred shares. He perhaps 
does not succeed in buying them, because 
there is no stock for sale. Another bro- 
ker, equally reputable, is given an order 


by the same manipulators of the stock’ 


to sell five hundred shares at fifty and 
one-half. This is a “try on” to see if 
any legitimate stock will come into the 
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market at fifty. Now, mind you, the 
bid of fifty and the offer to sell at fifty 
and one-half both come from the same 
source, headquarters, although, of 
course, through different brokers. After 
a while, no stock appearing, the manip- 
ulators tell the bidder to bid fifty and 
one-eighth for five hundred shares, 
and if he does not get them to bid fifty 
and one-quarter; if that fails to bring 
the stock, to bid three-eighths; if that in 
turn fails to bring it, to take the stock 
that is offered at fifty and one-half. This 
he proceeds to do, the rule of the ex- 
change being that he must bid up an 
eighth at a time, not by greater jumps. 
As a result, five hundred shares of stock 
apparently change hands at fifty and 
one-half, although actually zo stock 
changes hands. Thus is a fictitious quo- 
tation made. This manipulation is tech- 
nically known as “washing,” and famil- 
iarly referred to as “laundry work.” Of 
course, there are times when the manip- 
ulators get caught, thinking there is no 
stock in sight except their own at fifty 
and one-half, when some one slips in, 
probably one of their own number, but 
represented by still another broker, and 
lets the manipulators have five hundred 
shares at fifty and three-eighths, which 
is quite unexpected. A quiet investiga- 
tion is started among them to see which 
of their number has “leaked’’; or, in 
other words, sold out his stock to the 
pool. In a word, it is diamond cut dia- 
mond, and naturally under such condi- 
tions the unsuspecting public is likely to 
be caught between two millstones. 

If this manipulation, these false trans- 
actions, this laundry work, could be 
eliminated from the market, the buying 
and selling of stocks on Wall Street 
would be as safe a proposition as walk- 
ing through a deserted city at high noon, 
but so long as human nature remains un- 
changed it is highly probable that pres- 
ent conditions will continue. To the credit 
of the Stock Exchange be it’said that such 
transactions, if they are found out and 
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Looking up Broad Street to the Sub-Treasury on Wall 
Street. The group in the street constitutes “the curb 
market,” dealing in securities not listed by the Stock 


Exchange 
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can be traced to their source, are pun- 
ished by the heaviest sort of penalty. The 
“public,’”’ with really little or no money 
to lose, is often “caught and punished” 
through the fact that, having seen others 
attain riches quickly, it seems ‘‘a shame 
not to take the money.” No greater mis- 
fortune could occur to a man in legiti- 
mate business than to have his first 
transaction in Wall Street result in a 
profit. The bigger the profit the more 
unfortunate, because he is bound to lose 
his money in the end, not on account of 
any crookedness on the part of the bro- 
ker or of “the Street,” but on account of 
the crookedness of the manipulators, who 
have gotten to a point where they con- 
sider it perfectly legitimate to “wash” 
their securities and unload upon “the 
public,’”’ whom 
they have grown to 
look upon as their 
natural prey and 
whom they refer 
to, facetiously, as 
‘‘lambs’’ that, 
for their own good, 
should be regularly 
shorn. 

Upon the floor 
of the Exchange, 
at regular intervals, 
are pedestals upon 
which are installed 
ordinary telegraph 
instruments. From 
these, reports are 
sent to a chief 
operator, who, at 
one touch of the 
key, records each 
transaction upon a 
tape playing out 





these quotations are known as “official,” 
and in my article next month the value 
of this term “official” will be more 
clearly defined and more specifically re- 
ferred to. 

The offices where the brokers do their 
business are many of them luxurious; 
large, light, airy, well-ventilated, attrac- 
tive rooms, furnished with comfortable 
lounging chairs and all the impedimenta 
of business. At one side of the room is a 
board so arranged as to hold under their 
proper headings bits of cardboard bear- 
ing figures and fractions, which are 
slipped into their respective places by a 
boy walking ceaselessly to and fro, as 
another boy at the ticker calls aloud 
every quotation as it is recorded on the 
tape. As a result, every one in the office 
may ‘‘see the mar- 
ket’’ for the whole 
day; see ata glance 
the various fluctua- 
tions of the various 
stocks, whether 
they are dull or 
active, and just 
what is going on, as 
evidenced by the 
change in figures. 

The clientéle of 
such an office is 
made up of three 
classes of men, and 
in some offices of 
women as well. 
These classes con- 
sist, first, of the 
man who has mon- 
ey to invest or to 
speculate with, and 
who can afford to 


HENRY CLEWS lose. Such a man 


from a thousand _ Forthirty years the head of a Wall Street banking firm, pledged spends little time 


instruments known 
as “tickers,” one or more of which will 
be found installed in every broker’s 
office, and in many cafés, clubs, restau- 
rants and kindred places. Emanating as 
they do from the floor of the Exchange, 


on its organization never to invest in speculative stocks 


in the office and 
rarely does lose, because if he buys on 
margin. and the purchase goes against 
him, he has money enough to take care of 
the deal. Rather than be “scared out,” 
he simply puts up a check for the entire 
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cost of the proposition, locks the securi- 
ties up in his safe, confident that some _ bacon. 
day they will get back to the price he paid 
for they, and ultimately go higher; all he 
needs is patience and the financial ability 


to hold on. A 
second class is rep- 
resented by the 
man, probably en- 
gaged in some le- 
gitimate business, 
who has a little 
money and a little 
time on his hands, 
and, being specula- 
tively inclined, 
takes now and then 
what is familiarly 
known as a ‘‘fly- 
er.’’ He _ usually 
buys on a margin 
and has money 
enough to add to 
the margin from 
time to time if nec- 
essary; but his 
position is a dan- 
gerous one, be- 
cause, having a 
little extra money 
to spare, he is apt 
to follow a coursé familiarly 
known as ‘‘stopping his 
profits and letting his 
losses run.’’ In other 
words, if his transaction 
shows a profit of a couple 
of hundred dollars, he is 
apt to be elated at his suc- 
cess and believe that, be- 
ing so far right, he had 
better hold for still higher 
prices. Then if prices de- 
cline to where he bought 
and further, or even if they 
show a loss of a couple of 
hundred dollars, he gets 
mulish and ‘‘stays with it’’ 
until before he knows it he 
is’ so involved that he 
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Officer and director in many large railways, street-car systems, 
banks and corporations. His own bank is the American 
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Railroad magnate and capitalist 





may have to ‘‘sell his business to save his 
The third class is the man who 
arrives at a quarter before ten in the 
morning full of rumors and ‘‘points’’ on 
how to ‘‘get rich quick’’ and stays until 


a few minutes after 
three. He is the 
inveterate gambler 
who tosses a coin 
in order to deter- 
mine what he shall 
do; he will act 
on a ‘‘point’’ which 
is supposed to 
be inside informa- 
tion, but which 
really comes to 
him in a round- 
about way from 
anybody and every- 
body. The gossip 
of Wall Street is all 
he knows, all he 
talks about. But 
as a rule he- does 
not last very long, 
for, while he may 
occasionally make 
money, this only 
emphasizes in his 
mind the belief that 
he has a ‘‘great head for 
Wall Street,’’ and hastens 
the final ruin. Sooner or 
later ‘‘the table takes the 
money’’; at least, it van- 
ishes, but it must not be 
supposed that the broker 
gets it. The legitimate 
broker gets nothing but his 
commission, because he is 
simply acting as an agent. 

But, masquerading un- 
der an assumed name, more 
dangerous than the most 
fatal plague, is another sort 
of ‘‘business,’’ which 
Part II of this paper will 
handle, under the sub-title 
of ‘‘The Quicksand Road?’ 











HYACINTHS FOR HIS SOUL 
By DELLA THOMPSON LUTES 


“Had I but two loaves of bread 
I would sell one to buy hyacinths for my soul.” 


LD Man Williams lingered time 

unprecedented at the breakfast ta- 
ble. His daughter Ellen, widow of John 
Whalen, truck driver, lingered with 
him. Also, his grandchildren, John 
Whalen, junior, and Marguerite Eulalia 
(named by her mother in lieu of better 
gift), bided unusual moments at the 
family board. 

A neighbor, also a resident in this 
Tenth Street tenement, with her market 
basket still on her arm, joined the con- 
sulting party. 

“Gran’pa’s found a dime,’”’ Margaret 
Eulalia told her. 

“Found it out on the avenoo,” added 
John Whalen, junior, quickly, fearful 
lest she should lay personal claim, or 
know of a possible loser. “He ain’t 
made up ’is mind what to do with it.” 

“Bedad, thin, p’r’aps me advice ’d be 
of help to yez.” At this point Mrs. 
O’Flynn drew up a friendly chair. “If 
yez ar’n’t thinkin’ of buyin’ a nutty- 
mobile or a shteam la-anch wid it, I’d 
sidyist that yez moight git yer da’ter a 
new parlor set o’ furnichoor.” 

“This ain’t no jokin’ matter to me, 
Mrs. O’Flynn.” One glanced up in 
quick surprise at the sound of Old Man 
Williams’ voice. It wasn’t the sort of 
voice one was in the habit of hearing 
in the back room of a Tenth Street tene- 
ment. There were hints of wide fields 
and sleeping meadows in the flat, slow 
tones. One almost thought of the sound 
of wood-birds’ notes, of the low, mooing 
of cows on the evening air and the rus- 
tle of corn leaves at dawn. 

His face did not belie the voice. 
There was a benignancy of expression 
born of contact with nature; a strength 


and calmness that could only come with 
long patience over growing things, and 
there was something else—a homesick 
yearning for the fields. 

It was one thing to have a dime given 
you for an extra chore or two, and an- 
other to find it staring up at you from 
the pavement—pertinent and piquant, 
in al] its environment of mud and slush, 
as if to say, “Pick me up now. Go on 
—dare you. Pick me up and spend me. 
Don’t buy bread nor soap nor sausages. 
Go on a lark with me. Have a time 
now, for once. Go ahead—dare you.” 

And Old Man Williams had picked 
it up—awed by the magnitude and 
mercy of a dispenseful Providence. And 
he had brought it home to consult with 
his family as to the largest benefits to 
be derived from the financial venture. 

“T’'ll tell you what you do, Pa’— 
there was just a hint of a suspicion of 
the same free note in Mrs. Whalen’s 
voice that permeated her father’s— 
“you go’n buy you a vest. It’s comin’ 
on cold weather now, an’—” 

“T can’t buy a vest for ten cents, Nel- 
ly.” The old man looked at her in mild 
amazement. 

“T tould yez Mrs. Whalen ’d be afther 
invhestin’ in a nuttymobile wid it.” 
Mrs. O’F lynn nodded her head shrewd- 
ly at the old man and winked broadly at 
John, junior. 

“Yes, you can, too, Pa. There’s a 
Rummage Sale on the corner this morn- 


in’, and if you can’t get a vest there for. 


ten cents I’]l eat it.” 

“What? The vist? Bedad, thin,” 
quoth Mrs. O’Flynn, “an’ 7 wouldn’ 
be eatin’ any vist I’d foind there.” 

“Aw, Ma, that’s mean,” pouted Mar- 
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guerite Eulalia; ‘“Gran’pa said mebbe 
he’d buy me a Teddy Bear like w’at 
Marie Eggle’s got, over on the avenoo.”’ 

“Gran’pa said it would take us both 
down the ‘Chute the Chutes,” John 
Whalen, junior, reminded his grandsire 
reproachfully. 

“G’wan, now, the both of yez,” chided 
Mrs. O’Flynn censoriously. ‘‘Wad yez 
have yer poor ould gran’dad goin’ about 
wid the could wintry winds a whistlin’ 
intil the pit o’ his stomach fer want of a 
vist, while yez rode down ‘Chute the 
Chutes’ or sphorted yer Teddy Bears? 
Shame on yez, ye little divils.” She 
poked them individually in the ribs in 
a perfectly felicitous manner, and they, 
their hopes of a share in the disburse- 
ment of their grandfather’s fortunes 
shattered, retired from the consultation 
to pin their faith upon more assured 
pleasures in the street below. 

“You go on over, Pa,” urged Mrs. 
Whalen; “I’d go along if I hadn’t to go 
out, though I haven’t three cents to 
spend. Maybe Mrs. O’Flynn ’ll go with 
you.” 

“Deed an’ it ’d be the pleasure o’ me 
life,” Mrs. O’Flynn assured her, “’xcept 
that I’ve a day’s work on inside. Do 
you go along, Misther Williams, an’ if 
they put a bad bargain on yez, jist you 
let Polly O’Flynn hear of it. I'll go 
back wid yez an’ do ’em out of a suit en- 
toire in exchange.” 

Thus assured, Old Man Williams set 
forth in quest of the Rummage Sale— 
and a vest. 

He had not far to go. Turning the 
corner of the street he came suddenly 
upon a motley crowd waiting at the 
door of an unused store where Rum- 
mage Sales were often held. The hour 
was half after seven, and, even as he 
came upon them, the doors were opened 
and the crowd poured in. 

Jostled on the left by a Jew, on the 
right by a burly negress, pushed from 
behind by an ill-smelling Russian wom- 
an and stumbling over a Belgian in 


front of him, Old Man Williams was 
ushered into the sale. He elbowed his 
way gingerly through the throng of 
half-washed, half-clad humanity, who 
giggled, bartered, and quarreled at the 
tables containing the cast-off clothing 
of other human beings. 

Old Man Williams was buffeted about 
here and there. He found himself 
wedged in between two women who 
quarreled over the possession of an ugly 
old Delft vase, both standard and lip of 
which were gone. He backed out from 
here and found himself in a little group 
of men—the bartender of the nearest sa- 
loon, the blacksmith from the forge 
across the block, the cobbler from over 
the way and the butcher’s boy—all in 
pursuit of bargains. 

From here he was pushed to the table 
on which were the miscellany, and there 
amongst pot covers and broken ostrich 
feathers, amongst collarless coats and 
coatless collars he came upon a vest. It 
was the only one there. 

He picked it up between his thumb 
and forefinger and held it out for in- 
spection. It was ragged, pocketless, 
dribbled with food, and greasy—a dis- 
grace to the sender. 

“How much you want for this?” 
asked Old Man Williams. 

“You may have that for ten cents,” 
the woman granted him graciously. 

Old Man Williams looked at it again. 
It was whole in front, the spot where 
the wind took him keenest, and it was 
his price. 

He laid it down and put his hand in 
his pocket. His gaze wandered over 
against the wall where were a few bro- 
ken knick-knacks, some books and so 
on. A picture caught his eye. He stood 
perfectly still and stared. It was only 
a cheap thing and torn at the corner, but 
it was the picture of a country road. 
The road wound uphill, and at its base, 
in the foreground, was a bridge, and on 
the bridge a boy. 

The boy was barefooted, straw-hat- 
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ted and fishing. A willow tree swept 
over his head and dabbled in the little 
river. Along the sides of the road grew 
shrubs—sumach, likely, and alder and 
hazel. And in the distance were fields 
—fields of grain, and birds flying over. 

Old Man Williams stood and. stared. 
The crowd elbowed and jostled, but he 
was not there. He was fishing in that 


river yonder and the willow rustled 
over his head. 

The woman in charge touched his 
arm and asked if he would like the vest. 
He glanced at it, and his fingers tight- 
ened on the dime in his pocket. 


“How much for that?” 
the picture with a nod. 

The woman turned to it with an in- 
dulgent smile. They were odd creatures 
one met at these rummage sales; one 
could never account for their whims. 

“Ten cents,” she said. 

Old Man Williams pulled his thin 
coat across his chest and buttoned it. 
Then he brought forth the dime. 

“T’ll take it,” he said. And as he 
picked his jostled way amongst this 
driftwood and scum of the nations, his 
heart was warm within him, for his soul 


He indicated 


. was feeding upon its hyacinths. 
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THE COUNTESS SCHMETTERLING 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF JOHNSTON 


s OTHER; look! 
cried Herbert, 
rapturously. 

“Yes; that is your overdressed 
blonde,” blandly observed the dowager, 
staring, lorgnette at eye, in the direction 
indicated. 

This remark was drowned in the roll 
of drums and clash of cymbals. But 
Herbert was not listening. He was in 
another world, deaf to everything in 
this, blind to all the people crowding the 
Kursaal Gardens to chatter and laugh, 
and eat and drink, while the band of the 
cuirassiers garrisoned at Schwanbach 
played for their entertainment—blind to 
all save one—a girl, moving across the 
close-cropped grass against the rich, 
dark background of the trees. He gazed 
helplessly at her slender, graceful fig- 
ure; at her easy, swaying walk; at her 
dainty, frivolous draperies, each fold 
and ripple instinct with a subtle fascina- 
tion; at her abundant hair of the color 
of ripe corn, and the impossible little 
hat, the foolish little hat that crowned 
it so prettily. His inexperience took 
note of few details. What attracted him, 
what held him, was the novelty and 
charm of the whole picture. Once more 
he felt the spell under which he had 
fallen at his first sight of her, the spell 
of a woman, deliciously feminine and 
persuasively fascinating. 

Lady Carfax scrutinized the girl as 
closely as did Herbert; then dropped 
her lorgnette and turned two sharp, lit- 
tle red-rimmed eyes on her son, whom 
the revolving years had spun out into a 
long-legged, sad-eyed, anemic lad of 
twenty-three. 

“Ah! that frilled petticoat; those 
high-heeled boots; that exquisite 
gown!” said she, teazingly. “Look at 


There she is!” 
Lord Carfax, 
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them! How clever they are! Never 
fear; they already know your title and 
your income. Why, every little bow and 
ruffle prinks itself and tries to look its 
prettiest when you are by. A blind man 
could have seen that when you pulled 
her woolly poodle out of the Schwan- 
bach.” 

“Do you know who she is?” 

“Hardy tells me she is the Countess 
Schmetterling ; some sort of a foreigner, 
I suppose. Hardy is an ideal maid, and 
always knows the gossip, but that is all I 
could find out.” : 

“Mother, I love her; I confess I do. 
But not as you think. It is her eyes— 
those great, violet eyes—” 

“But this is all nonsense,” interrupted 
Lady Carfax, petulantly. “There are 
plenty of nice girls in England—girls 
whom one knows all about—if you must 
fall in love with somebody. Look!” 
cried the grim old woman. “Look at 
your countess now!” 

Herbert’s heart stopped. The old 
graybeard who had entered the gardens 
with her had disappeared, and by her 
side was an officer in cuirassier uniform, 
pure white and silver, his great sword 
trailing on the ground—a tall young 
fellow, handsome in spite of a fearful 
scar across his face. 

“Humph! Your countess is choice in 
her company,” said Lady Carfax. ‘Do 
you know who that young man is? None 
other, if you please, than His Serene 
Highness, Prince Albrecht, the com- 
mander of the garrison.” 

The dowager had hardly finished 
speaking when the countess, taking leave 
of her companion, came walking slowly 
in their direction. Soon she saw Her- 
bert and smilingly held out her hand. 

“T am glad to see you again,” she 
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said, pleasantly, in almost perfect Eng- 
lish; “this time dry, and I hope safe and 
sound. Now, you have no excuse for 
not shaking hands with me. Really, 
‘Pierrot’ is too ridiculous; but I thank 
you for saving him. One becomes at- 
tached even to a little wisp of a dog like 
that. And this is your mother, perhaps,” 
she continued. “I think I saw her at the 
time of ‘Pierrot’s’ calamity. Come!” she 
added, turning toward Lady Carfax; 
“let us all sit down and be very com- 
fortable. I presume you are strangers 
here drinking the waters. If so, I can 
amuse you, for I am perfectly at home 
in Schwanbach—I know everybody. Oh, 
yes! I am a great gossip, I fear.” 

“You are extremely good to an old 
woman, my dear countess,” declared 
Lady Carfax, in,a very stately manner. 

“What! you know my title, already ?” 
laughed the countess. 

Lady Carfax scanned the face before 
her fora moment. ‘Yes; but I fancy we 
should introduce ourselves formally. 
This, I believe, is the Countess Schmet- 
terling, and I am Lady Carfax, and this 
is my son, Lord Carfax.” And the old 
lady, bowing, sank bank in her seat with 
a sigh. 

Herbert was in raptures. The poor 
dreamer was awake at last. In the ten- 
der violet eyes, into which he gazed so 
ardently that long summer afternoon, he 
read his fate; and his empty heart was 
filled with the image of this one woman, 
so new, so strange, so dearly loved, so 
eagerly desired. When the countess 
begged that they would drive home with 
her, and proposed that Herbert should 
fetch his violin, his cup of joy was filled 
to overflowing. 

Herbert never forgot that night. They 
crossed the fields and came to an old, 
vine-covered housé beside the Schwan- 
bach, where, spreading out into a shal- 
low stream, it ran lazily between green 
meadows. An old woman in peasant 
dress met them at the gate, and they fol- 
lowed her across a garden, and through 
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a tall French window, into a great room, 
empty save for a piano and some ancient 
carved furniture, and dimly lit by old 
wrought-iron lamps of curious work- 
manship that hung by chains from the 
lofty ceiling. After an interval, the 
countess, in a long, trailing gown of 
white, rejoined them, her whole man- 
ner and expression changed completely. 
Now her eyes were full of a troubled 
melancholy, her face pale, her voice low 
and shaken. 

As the three sat in the shaded lamp- 
light, they could hear the trees sighing 
in the vagrant air of the summer night, 
and, farther off, the ceaseless rippling of 
the stream. The countess spoke languid- 
ly, her voice one of the whispers of the 
enchanted hour; while through the open 
windows came the warm breath of the 
dreaming world, and from the garden 
arose the perfumes of the sleeping flow- 
ers. She told them stories of the brook 
and of the nixies who lived in the long 
grasses of its banks or dwelt beneath its 
waters. And, in low, musical tones, she 
related all the legends of the stream, 
while Herbert sat silent, and Lady Car- 
fax, sunk in a great chair, was scarcely 
distinguishable in the gloom. 

And then she rose, and, seating her- 
self at the piano, sang tothem. It wasa 
simple folk-song, telling of a girl who 
had loved, and suffered, and loved on 
even beyond the grave. But there was 
no escape from the appeal of her deep 
contralto voice, rich, melting, that 
thrilled the heart, even the heart of the 
weary old woman huddled in the chair 
—the cold, unfeeling heart that had 
never known the love of which the 
singer sang—the love that gives all and 
asks nothing; that suffers and is glad; 
the love that survives absence, neglect, 
betrayal; that is born in an instant of 
time, but outlasts life and conquers 
death. And when the song was done, 
when the last cry had echoed through 
the room, there were tears in Herbert’s 
eyes and the old woman was sobbing. 
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“T can not believe it,” said Lady Car- 
fax, after a long silence. ‘Nowhere in 
this world is there any such love as that 
—love that conquers death. Is there, I 
ask you?” And she turned toward the 
countess. But there was no answer; 
nothing but the whispering of the trees, 
and the rippling of the stream as it 
flowed over its graveled bed. 

“IT feel as if I had been to church,” 
said Lady Carfax, as she and her son 
drove homeward over the hard chaussée 
that crossed the fields in a line as 
straight as an arrow. Now, the moon 
was shining; and close to the warm earth 
and along the course of the winding 
stream there hung a mist like a delicate 
web of silver. “If you really are in love, 
my son,” the dowager continued, “we 
should be making inquiries: of our am- 
bassador at Hauptstadt; though her 
friendship with his Royal Highness of 
the scarred face is almost enough. She 
was very affable to-night, surely. And 
did you ever hear such a song? I fear 
I shall have to revise my first estimate. 
Sometimes, it is true, as in the gardens 
this afternoon, her manners appear as 
—well, as breezy as her clothes, and she 
seems all of a piece down to the toes of 
her embroidered stockings. But there is 
sincerity in her voice; there zs character 
in her face; there is a charm about the 
girl, something gentle, something sad, 
too, as if she had already borne a part 
of the pack that sooner or later galls 
every woman’s shoulders. Did you not 
see, Herbert,” and Lady Carfax turned 
her wrinkled old face toward her son’s, 
“did you not see that she knows that 
even the aged, though deaf and blind, 
nevertheless have hearts—poor, shriv- 
eled old hearts, worn out and full of 
scars; poor, foolish old hearts that in 
spite of all their sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, are yet warmed and comforted by 
one kind word or gentle look? She 
knows something of the solitude, the 
loneliness of old age—old age that 
weeps in corners, but sets its cap straight 
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and puts on a brave face before curious 
neighbors. How sensitive we old women 
are in spite of all our disillusionments! 
how sensitive and how trustful! *What 
trifles it takes to please us! what trifles 
to wound us!” 

“Ah! how I love her!” Herbert 
breathed, ‘and how I wish that I felt 
sure I might win her! Mother, do you 
know she did not ask me to play ?” 

“My son, there could be nothing more 
after that song.” 

“T know it, and I have come to the 
end of my poor scrapings.” 

And, when they reached a bridge 
that spanned the Schwanbach, Herbert 
stopped the carriage, and, breaking his 
violin upon the rail, tossed’ the frag- 
ments into the water. He leaned over 
the side of the bridge watching them 
float away, trembling with fear lest his 
own hopes might vanish as quickly and 
surely as those wretched chips of wood. 

The night was very still; but present- 
ly, far off, he could hear some faint, in- 
distinguishable sound like the rolling of 
a distant drum. Soon it came nearer and 
grew into a heavy rumble, a dull, con- 
tinuous roar, broken by something 
sharp, metallic, intermittent. And then 
a great cloud sprang out of the mist, 
dark, impenetrable, in which there 
flashed an infinitude of stars, dazzling 
points of light, seen for an instant and 
then gone again, to blaze out elsewhere 
and again be quenched. A moment later 
a horse neighed shrilly, and then a 
trumpet blared, and then another, and 
then another farther off—sounding like 
echoes of the first—the last barely audi- 
ble above the rolling thunder that shook 
the earth, and the harsh rattling and 
clash of steel. 

Herbert looked up and saw that his 
mother’s carriage had left the road and 
was standing in the fields. He sprang 
across the bridge and took refuge in a 
ditch; and in an instant the cuirassiers 
swept by at a swinging trot, enveloped in 
a whirl of dust, the iron hoofs of their 
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huge horses resounding with a deafen- 
ing roar on the hollow planks—a thou- 
sand great troopers clad all in white, 
monstrous, ghost-like in the night, a 
myriad confusing lights flashing from 
their corselets of silvered steel and from 
their gleaming helmets topped by eagles 
with outstretched wings; and at their 
head, clear and sharp in the moonlight, 
rode the young prince, the fearful scar 
on his handsome face looking like a 
ghastly, fresh-cloven wound. 

The trumpets rang out again, echoing 
and re-echoing across the tranquil fields, 
as the armed host swept on. But soon 
the rumble of the trampling hoofs grew 
faint and fainter still, the last gleam of 
the winged eagles disappeared, and the 
cuirassiers were swallowed up in the si- 
lent night. 


II 


“What shall I do now!” cried Her- 
bert, as he sank on a bench in the Kur- 
saal Gardens and buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Do now!” echoed Lady Carfax. 
“What a fool I am! what a silly, unut- 
terable fool! To think that I should 
have lived all these years to be taken in 
at last by such a minx!” 

“She did not try to deceive you,” said 
Herbert, weakly. 

“Did not try to deceive me?” ejacu- 
lated his mother. “You mean that she 
deceived me without trying? You flatter 
your mother, Herbert. But keep on; you 
couldn’t make me feel any worse. Come, 
Herbert! let us go back to Woolcombe, 
where we can at least hide our dimin- 
ished heads.” 

“T can’t, I can’t!” he moaned, rocking 
to and fro. 

“Can’t! after looking at that!” And 
the old woman pointed a tragic finger 
at a huge advertisement, printed in 
German, French and English, that cov- 
ered a hoarding in front of the Kur- 
saal : 





SCHMETTERLING 


FOURTH ANNUAL PERFORMANCE 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ORPHANS OF 
GERMAN SOLDIERS WHO DIED IN 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
STADT THEATER, SCHWANBACH, 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1874. 


THE 


COUNTESS SCHMETTERLING 
(COUNTESS BUTTERFLY) 


A Comic Opera in Five Acts and Two 
Ballets, with 


Fraulein SIDONIE FRIEDEL 


Of the Residenz Theater, Hauptstadt 
(as guest), in the title rdle, 


AS SUNG BY HER , 
MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND TIMES 


IMPORTANT 


In the third act Fraulein Friedel will dance 
. the world-famed 


BUTTERFLY DANCE! 


Lady Carfax put up her parasol to 
shut out the horrid spectacle, and, with 
her son steadying her steps, fled from 
the scene. But the terrible posters 
sprang up everywhere like avenging 
ghosts, and beside each one of them was 
a gorgeous lithograph, life-size, de- 
signed in the airy manner of M. Cheret, 
of Paris, of the erstwhile countess, rep- 
resenting that lady costumed as a but- 
terfly. 

“And to think,” shuddered Lady Car- 
fax, “that I found fault with her ruffled 
petticoat!” 

“But, mother, I can not give her up!” 
cried Herbert, striding the floor of his 
mother’s bedroom, where she had taken 
refuge behind closed curtains. 

“Oh, the vixen!” wailed she, paying 
not the least attention to her son. ‘How 
she took us in! And I sat there and 


cried while she drew long faces, and 
rolled those big eyes of hers, and sang 
about love—love that conquers death! 
How she must have laughed at the pre- 
cious pair of babies listening to her fairy 
stories in the dark, with their eyes pop- 
ping out of their heads! I believed her 
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—upon my soul I did. I believed her, 
and all the time she was acting, acting, 
spreading a net to catch Woolcombe in, 
and I never saw it. And the letter I was 
about to write to our ambassador at 
Hauptstadt, making discreet inquiries as 
to Countess Schmetterling! If you ever 
again see me puffed up with pride, Her- 
bert, just remind me of that letter, will 
you, my son? The truth is, we should 
never have left Woolcombe at all: it is 
unsafe for two such guileless children to 
be away from home. But, after -all, 
Providence was kind. Fancy, just fancy! 
Herbert, you ought to get down on your 
knees and thank heaven that you did not 
go any farther. Suppose you had com- 
mitted yourself—had asked this paste- 
board countess to be your wife!” 

“But I did,” whispered 
guiltily. 

“Did!” shrieked Lady Carfax. “Did. 
what?” 

“T wrote her last night.” 

“And asked her to marry you?” 

“Yes,” breathed Herbert, with white 
face and trembling lips. 

“And do you mean to say that you 
would marry her now?” demanded his 
mother, starting up in her chair and 
glaring at him fiercely. 

“Oh, mother; ‘why not? why not?” 
said Herbert in a low, shaking voice. 
“Would you have me withdraw my offer 
when all the time it is the same woman 
I love? Would that be honorable? would 
that be right? I know what you would 
have me believe; but I can’t believe it; 
I won’t believe it. I have begged her to 
marry me—” 

“Are you so blind,’ Lady Carfax 
broke in, “that you can’t even yet see 
through the antics and tricks of this 
creature? Poor, silly gull, standing 
there blustering about honor while your 
precious countess laughs at you in her 
sleeve and makes love to his nobility of 
the scarred face, meantime packing her 
boxes for Woolcombe!”’ 

“Don’t, mother! Please don’t talk like 
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that. I don’t wish to cross you; but I 
can not give her up.” 

Lady Carfax sank back in her chair, 
despairingly, and turned her face to the 
wall, as if now ready to leave this world 
of trouble. But presently she roused 
herself. Her busy brain was spinning 
webs. Then there was a confidential talk 
with Hardy, and soon that excellent 
woman was speeding in a carriage 
across the fields with a polite note, in 
which Lady Carfax begged to present 
her best compliments to Fraulein Sido- 
nie Friedel, and expressed the hope that 
she might be accorded a brief interview 
prior to her departure from Schwanbach 
on the morrow, at any hour and place 
that would best suit that lady’s conve- 
nience; and she trusted that she might 
ever remain hers most sincerely. Hardy, 
in due time, returned with a brief com- 
munication to the effect that Fraulein 
Friedel could be seen that night, at 
about twelve o’clock, if the matter was 
urgent; otherwise at any time the next 
day after two, when she would have fin- 
ished a rehearsal at the theater. 

By two o’clock on the morrow Lady 
Carfax hoped to be well away from 
Schwanbach, so that the night visit, 
however inconvenient, became impera- 
tive; and, Herbert having been deftly 
deluded into the belief that his mother 


-had gone to bed at her usual time, Lady 


Carfax, accompanied by the faithful 
Hardy, escaped from the hotel and 
arrived at Fraulein Sidonie’s house 
promptly on the stroke of midnight. 

It appeared, however, for some unex- 
plained reason, that Fraulein Sidonie 
was not yet visible,and Lady Carfax was 
requested to make herself as comfortable 
as possible in a small room quite far re- 
moved from that in which she and her 
son had been previously entertained. 
She had laid a wily plan for gaining 
possession of her son’s letter, and had 
devised a still more artful scheme for 
getting him away quietly from Schwan- 
bach. But this delay annoyed her. When 
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a half-hour passed and still no Sidonie, 
she was in a rage. As her temper rose 
all her carefully constructed plans went 
up in smoke. She would show this 
woman, just—and while she was making 
up her mind what she would show her, 
a rear door opened and, with a rattle of 
wooden shoes, a girl came swiftly into 
the room. 

“Tell your mistress,” began Lady 
Carfax, in a terrible voice, and then she 
stopped. Before her, smiling pleasantly, 
stood the one-time countess herself, not 
the stunning creature of the Kursaal 
Gardens, but a slim young girl in the 
peasant dress of the province—a loose 
white waist open at the neck, a short 
black skirt, black stockings and wooden 
shoes; and her yellow hair, hanging in 
two long braids down her back, crowned 
by a big black bow. Lady Carfax stared 
at the girl helplessly. 

“T think I know why you came to see 
me,” said Fraulein Sidonie, still smiling 
and taking a chair at the older woman’s 
side; “but really, you should not have 
given yourself the trouble. It was wholly 
unnecessary ; though, of course, you are 
always welcome.” 

“My son, you know,” stammered 
Lady Carfax, wetting her dry lips with 
the tip of her tongue, ‘“‘my son has, I am 
afraid, written you an—indiscreet let- 
ter.” 

“Oh, yes!” and Fraulein Sidonie 
laughed heartily. “And yet I should 
hardly call it indiscreet. But, you know, 
boys are always falling in love with peo- 
ple like me. Isn’t it silly?” She laughed 
again, good humoredly, and fell to 
smoothing her skirt with her hands. 

Lady Carfax started, and her face 
hardened. 

“Oh, yes, of course; it is silly for boys 
to fall in love with people like you, just 
as you say,” she remarked, ironically. 


“But in this particular instance it so . 


happens that the boy is a man, and a 
British nobleman at that, and the woman 
he fell in love with, or thought he did, 
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was a countess, or pretended to be one. 
Perhaps this aspect of the question did 
not appeal to you.” 

“Oh, I get so many letters, but as for 
your son’s—I wonder if I can find his. 
I think Hanschen had it.” 

“You think Hanschen—is that the 
name?—had it? Might I inquire how 
Hanschen came to have it, and what you 
think Hanschen proposes to do with it?” 

“Some letters I receive,” replied 
Fraulein Sidonie, with an odd expres- 
sion about the lips, “some letters I re- 
ceive are not very pretty letters, and I 
burn them. But sweet little notes from 
foolish little boys I give to Hanschen. 
He likes to read them; they make him 
laugh. You have no idea how funny 
they are.” 

So far as Herbert’s letter being taken 
seriously was concerned, Lady Carfax 
now felt like one who, having vigorously 
stormed a fortress, finds, on entering it, 
nothing but dummy guns and soldiers’ 
caps on sticks. But to have a written 
offer of marriage from Lord Carfax in- 
cluded indiscriminately among pretty 
little letters from foolish little boys, to be 
given to Hanschen, whoever he might 
be, in order to make him laugh, did not 
add materially to her self-complacency. 

“Perhaps,” she said, satirically, “‘pro- 
posals of marriage from noblemen are 
quite common in your experience.” 

“They are not uncommon,” declared 
Fraulein Sidonie, frankly. “But, you see, 
most of them have never done anything 
in the world except, maybe, things they 
are sorry for. They have simply fallen 
into their titles and money as one falls 
into the Schwanbach.. Now, I have 
earned my title, and am earning money ; 
so why should I marry them?” 

“It is getting late—or early,” ob- 
served Lady Carfax, “and if you think 
the person of whom you speak has ex- 
tracted all the amusement possible out 
of my son’s letter, I wonder if you would 
mind giving it to me. I should be grate- 
ful, also, if you would tell me who this 
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Hanschen is, and where he may be 
found.” 

“Why, Hanschen is my lover.” 

“Your lover!” 

“Yes, of course,” observed Fraulein 
Sidonie, in the most matter-of-fact man- 
ner possible. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Carfax, 
amiably. “And may I ask where he 
lives.” 

“Certainly ; with me.” 

At this Lady Carfax said good-by to 
her temper. 

“My dear miss, or madam, or what- 
ever you call yourself, for a young 
woman you have not much left to learn.” 

“You know better than I—but I am 
sorry it has come to this. Please remem- 
ber, Lady Carfax, that I did not seek 
your son out. I gave him no encourage- 
ment whatever. I was polite to you, who 
are an old woman and a stranger here. 
Your son was simply one of many. That 
he was lord this or that meant nothing 
to me.” 

“You are ambitious, perhaps,” re- 
marked Lady Carfax. “This lover of 
yours has wings on his helmet, one may 
fancy, and a scar on his face.” 

Fraulein Sidonie flushed angrily as 
she rose. “I see now what you mean,” 
she exclaimed. ‘Come, let me show you 
the lover I prefer to your son and to all 
others, and then judge for yourself.” 

She thereupon led the way into the 
great bare room where Herbert and his 
mother had listened to her singing. Now 
there stood a table in the center with 
many candles on it, and the disordered 
remnants of a supper. The chair at the 
foot was empty and pushed back from 
the table as Sidonie had left it. At the 
right sat the young officer in cuirassier 
uniform, and at the left the old gray- 
beard. Not until Sidonie had placed her 
in her own chair did Lady Carfax ob- 
serve that the seat at the head of the 
table was occupied. She looked once, 
and gasped. She looked again, and the 
color left her face. Strapped in a high- 
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back chair was a shapeless bundle of 
frightful scars, the tattered remnants of 
what might once have been a man—a 
specter so weird, so grotesque, that Lady 
Carfax could have shrieked with horror. 
And, as if to make out of this piteous 
spectacle the cruelest of jests, the thing 
was swathed about somehow with the 
uniform of a cuirassier—pure white and 
silver—and where its neck should have 
been hung the Iron Cross. Lady Carfax 
did not need to be told who it was. She 
hid her eyes when Sidonie, standing be- 
side him, placed her arm about him and 
laid his poor riven head on her young 
bosom. 

Presently there was movement in the 
face, and sounds issued from it. They 
were not the sounds of a human voice; 
they were eerie, ghostly. Sidonie bent 
down to listen. 

“My Hanschen wishes me to make 
you welcome in this house,” said she to 
Lady Carfax. “Upon this night, of all 
others, he is glad to see about him 
whosoever is a friend of his or of mine. 
It is the day and hour when, each year, 
he holds a little festival in honor of that 
which hangs about his neck. It was 
given him five years ago to-night, and 
he is very proud of it, but not half so 
proud as we are of him. MHanschen 
would gladly tell you how it all came 
about, if you cared to listen, but his 
voice is not very strong, though we who 
are his friends rejoice to know that it 
grows stronger and sweeter day by day. 
We have hope that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when he will be quite him- 
self again, and that his voice will wholly 
return to him.” 

Sidonie, with love and compassion in 
her fair young face, stood beside him, 
his head leaning on her breast, her arm 
close about him. 

“Even when he was a child,” Sidonie 
continued, “people used to talk of his 
singing, and many a time, when we were 
scarce more than children, we have sat 
together on the bank of the stream, yon- 
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der, dreaming wonderful dreams of the 
future. We waited impatiently for the 
day to come when we should go forth 
into the world and conquer it—it seemed 
so easy then—but the road was long, for 
we were peasants, poor, and without any 
one who could help us. Always, on this 
night, I wear the dress I have on. In 
such as this Hanschen first saw me and 
first” —her voice grew low—‘‘loved me. 

“After a while we went away to 
Hauptstadt, and studied hard and suf- 
fered much. Hanschen had a finer voice 
than I, and great things were promised 
for him; but the war came, and he must 
ride away with the cuirassiers. Our 
parting was not easy. We were to have 
been married soon, because we believed 
that two persons even as poor as we 
could live together as well as apart, and 
we loved each other dearly. But it was 
not to be; and from my. window I 
watched the cuirassiers as they clattered 
down the long stone-paved street, his 
Highness, here, leading them, and my 
boy in the ranks—watched them until 
the last winged eagle had disappeared. 
In that hour of trial friends sprang up 
where there were none before. Here is 
one who took me into his house and 
made me as one of his own children.” 
She went to the old man who sat on the 
left of the table and kissed him on the 
brow, and then resumed her place. “To 
the other, who sits here,” and she laid 
her hand gently on the prince’s shoulder, 
“T owe much, as you shall see. It is 
from his lips that I have heard so often 
of that which befell my boy.” 

And then she spoke in low, even tones, 
without a gesture, with scarcely a 
change in her expression, using the sim- 
plest words. But every word was a liv- 
ing thing, and they followed one another 
until the quiet room was filled and could 
contain no more, and its walls were rent 
asunder, and there were the open fields, 
and, crossing them swiftly, regiment on 
regiment of infantry, brigade on brigade 
in long, dense columns, while on every 
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staring road countless batteries of artil- 
lery rushed by with deafening roar, the 
horses straining at their collars and cov- 
ered with sweat and dust, the cruel 
whips singing in the air—all in a mad 
race to close up the single gap in the 
ring of steel which gripped the doomed 
city lying in the bottom of a cup. 

As she talked the eyes of the poor 
wretch in the chair never left her. They 
glowed like burning coals. His whole 
life was centered in them. They almost 
spoke; and it seemed as if the fiery pas- 
sions that blazed in their depths must, 
through some fearful transformation, 
wrench his maimed body loose from its 
prison house, that, when the bugles 
called, it might again swing into the 
saddle and ride with the cuirassiers to 
the hilltop where stood the old man in a 
long gray cloak. He could see him now, 
holding up his hand—yes, just as Si- 
donie was saying; yes, just in that way— 
and the column halts! And then the old 
man speaks—just as Sidonie is speaking 
now—the very words, the same calm 
voice, as he bids his children bring back 
to him a flag which their colonel will 
show them flying yonder beside a wind- 
mill. 

Though bound to his chair, Hanschen 
is on his horse again. Listening with 
desperate eagerness to the girl’s quiet 
voice, he hears once more the piercing 
cries of the bugles, and feels the earth 
rock beneath that fearful avalanche of 
mail-clad men, himself stifled with heat, 
suffocated with the dust of their wild 
ride. He does not lose a word. His 
burning gaze never leaves her: it beats 
upon her like a flame. 

Sidonie hesitated, stopped, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. “I can not 
goon,” she cried. “I can not yet bear to 
think of it—it was a battery that must 
be taken at any cost—the cuirassiers had 
been chosen for the sacrifice! Oh! it 
was pitiful!” 

But presently she began again, her 
voice still trembling. 
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“Five years ago to-night, almost at 
this hour, his Highness here, Prince 
Albrecht, who, though himself griev- 
ously wounded, would not give up the 
search, found one of his troopers lying 
near to death in an abandoned rifle-pit. 
It was Hanschen, and about his waist 
was knotted the remnant of a flag. He 
had lain there among piles of the dead 
for two long days. They bore him away, 
and after a while he opened his eyes; the 
world spun round, but he saw that it 
was night. Lanterns twinkled here and 
there, and the old king in his long gray 
cloak was standing over him, and by his 
side his colonel, the prince, as pale as 
death, his head bound in a bloody cloth. 
The old king held in his hands the flag 
that one of his children had brought 
back to him as he had asked. He tore off 
a piece of it and laid it, with the Iron 
Cross, on Hianschen’s breast, and put his 
hands before his eyes, and sighed, and 
turned away. Hianschen tried to speak, 
but could not. The old king faded from 
his sight, and there, before my boy, as 
he told me when I saw him first, and as 
he tells me now, was the face of the girl 
whose greatest joy it is to love him and 
look up to him and reverence him.” 

Sidonie ceased speaking and sank into 
a chair that had been brought her. She 
shook violently, and her eyes were full 
of tears. The horror of the scene was 
fresh upon her—it would always be. A 
thousand times she had lived over the 
agonies of the boy lying in the, aban- 
doned ditch awaiting death—lying there 
forgotten, barely alive, surrounded by 
dead men, through daylight and dark- 
ness, for two whole days—praying for 
death that came and passed him by and 
left him to his sufferings. 

The prince and the older man were 
silent, their eyes fixed.on her, while 
Lady Carfax, snatched up from the 
world she knew and transported to one 
she knew not of, sat turned to stone. It 
seemed to her that the air about was rent 
by screaming bugles, while thousands on 
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thousands of monstrous horsemen rushed 
by with a great roar to precipitate them- 
selves upon each other, piling up moun- 
tains high, and burying beneath their 
whole colossal weight the one unfortu- 
nate strapped to the chair. His blasted 
form had at first frozen her with horror; 
now it attracted her, fascinated her; she 
could see nothing else, and his awful 
voice rang ceaselessly in her ears. She 
could hear in it the piteous groans that 
must have issued from that pit of death. 
It drowned the piercing notes of the 
trumpets, the thundering tramp of the 
maddened horses—it filled the air to 
bursting. 

In the midst of this hideous uproar, 
these horrid visions, the old world, with 
all its shams and cheats, seemed to her 
to crumble and disappear, leaving only 
that which was real behind. And what 
was there left worth the accounting if 
from the sum total of human virtues 
were to be taken the triumphant courage 
of the poor creature in the chair and the 
triumphant love of the woman beside 
him? 

Presently Sidonie again spoke: “All 
that I have told you, Lady Carfax, came 
to me long afterward. At the time I 
knew only that Hanschen lay wounded 
in a hospital in France. I wrote often, 
but there came no answer; and when I 
had gathered enough ‘money to go to 
him, letters reached me, not from 
France, but from South Germany, 
whither, he said, he had been carried 
with other wounded. He told me that 
his hand had been injured, and that, 
therefore, I should forgive his almost 
indistinguishable writing, but that 
otherwise he was well. He wrote also 
that he was thriving and prosperous; as 
to his voice, it was better than it ever 
was. And he said that perhaps he might 
come to Hauptstadt, but that it would be 
a long time off, for he was busy, and his 
life was filled with a hundred new in- 
terests, activities and enjoyments. Let- 
ters such as these, growing colder and 
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colder, came to me at longer and longer 
intervals. He had been to a ball, he 
wrote; he was courted by the great; the 
old kaiser had written him a letter with 
his own hand, calling him his beloved 
son; the world was bright and life was 
sweet, and there was nothing left to be 
desired. And then, at last, he ceased 
writing altogether. 

“At first I could not understand what 
had happened. Then I knew—he had 
turned his back on me. For a time I 
wept and suffered. But my pride was 
wounded, and I cried, ‘Good-by, Hans- 
chen, I have forgotten you!’ and I flung 
away the half of that coin which as chil- 
dren we had divided with infinite pains 
and secrecy, and which I had always 
worn about my neck. 

“One day the prince, at last returned 
from France, found me. I was then sing- 
ing in Vienna. He told me how Hans- 
chen had ridden into that fiery pit, 
and had come out!—come out!—lI 
could not listen. I begged him to stop. 
What were Hanschen’s wounds to mine 
—those that in my pride I had inflicted 
on myself? Crazed with love, stricken 
with remorse, I sought and discovered 
my boy. He had deceived me. He had 
lied to me over and over again. He had 
lost all for duty, sacrificed everything 
for love, that I might be spared. And 
there he lay in poverty, lonely, speech- 
less, suffering, and I—I had bidden him 
good-by, had tried to purge my heart of 
him, had cried out that I had forgotten 
him, and had flung away the piece of 
broken coin! I could not ask him to for- 
give me then. I could only take his poor 
wounded head and lay it on my breast, 
and tell him that, as for me, the dreams 
that I had dreamt as we sat together by 
the water’s edge had all come true, but 
that they were all'as nothing, nothing, 
nothing, without him, and that I would 
hold him forever in my arms, and cher- 
ish him, and love him everlastingly. But 
he would not listen. He will not listen 
now. He will have no marriage. He 
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says that when his strength comes back, 
and his voice returns, and he can come 
to me with hands as full as my own, he 
will marry me if I so will. Till then he 
refuses. He does not wish to bind me in 
any way, to be a burden that I can’t 
shake off. He desires that I shall be 
wholly free to do as it pleases me to do. 
And I say to him now, as I have said a 
myriad times before: Let it for the 
present be as you wish; but, sleeping 
or waking, I shall be always ready, al- 
ways at your side, always yours to do 
with as you will! 

“This is my lover, Lady Carfax, and 
this is his love for me and mine for him. 
In his heart and in mine there is no 
room for anything else.” 

The short summer night was over. 
The pallid light of dawn crept into the 
room like death wrapped in a winding- 
sheet. The candles on the littered table 
guttered in their sockets. The prince 
was gone; the others sat voiceless. On 
the trees the leaves rustled in the morn- 
ing air; the brook ran singing over its 
graveled bed; and far, far away, so 
faint, so soft that it could be scarcely 
heard, a bugle blew. 

“Come!” said Sidonie, “and let us see 
how others honor my brave boy.” 

She loosed him from his chair, and, 
raising his battered and wasted form in 
her strong young arms, bore him ten- 
derly to the gate, and with the old man’s 
help held him upright. Thus she stood, 
waiting, her eyes uplifted, her face radi- 
ant with happiness. And afar off they 
could hear the bugles calling—calling 
faintly, calling sweetly—and presently 
the muffled tramp of the giant horses. 
Then through the morning mists rode 
the cuirassiers—great, spectral shapes, 
dim and ghostly in the fog, clad all in 
white, harnessed about with steel, and, 
towering above, a thousand eagles with 
wings outstretched protectingly over the 
Fatherland. 

No sooner had he come opposite the 
gate than the prince turned in his saddle 
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and shouted a command. A trumpet 
blared, and then another, and then an- 
other still, and the columns swung about 
into two long lines stretching away to 
right and left, the troopers motionless, 
the huge horses champing at their bits. 
Again the call of trumpets, and swords 
flashed out in salute of the comrade who 
had heard the old king’s calm voice 
saying, “Bring me that flag, my chil- 
dren!’ and had obeyed, and had been 
lifted out of the pit of death with the 
flag wrapped about his shattered body. 
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With infinite patience and gentleness 
Sidonie raised her poor boy’s arm and 
hand, that he might acknowledge and 
return that which was offered him; and 
when this was done the trumpets sound- 
ed, and the columns formed and rode 
away into the morning’s fog. 

And so they passed, a phantom legion, 
and were swallowed up in mist, and dis- 
appeared, while the music of the bugles, 
calling sweetly, calling faintly, rose and 
fell, and rose again, and fell, and died 
away. 


THE WIFE 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Let me be steadfast, Lord, nor pray you make 
This heart of mine a weakling thing to break ; 
Still let its strength endure unto that day 

He pleads its sheltering for old love’s sake 
When all the hounds of Hate are on his way. 


I pray you, Lord, let not my laughter fail ; 
Set still the curve of it on lips grown pale, 


Seeing that one day he may crave their mirth 
As men forespent, may yearn through snow and gale 
The dear, accustomed warmth of home and hearth. 


Give me all faith, dear Lord, that trusting so 
I may not guess how futile is the glow 
Of this poor lamp—how vain the wide-flung door. 
Feed me with patience, Lord, nor let me know 
How many starved on this brave hope before. 
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MR. BRYAN’S REPLY 


T is a little disappointing to find so 

well informed a man as Senator Bev- 
eridge attributing all the good things of 
life to the Republican party. “Take the 
period of the Roosevelt administration,” 
he says, and then he proceeds to assume 
that increased employment and _in- 
creased wages are in some way due to 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt became pres- 
ident. Strange that he should overlook 
the two prime causes of improved indus- 
trial conditions and attribute the im- 
provement to causes that had nothing 
whatever to do with better times. Prior 
to 1896 we had an era of bad crops. For 
several years the crop failure was so 
complete that the farmers were selling 
off their live stock, mortgaging their 
farms and reducing their expenditures 
to a minimum. This necessarily de- 
creased the consumption of manufac- 
tured products and lessened the demand 
for labor. Since 1896 we have had an 
extraordinary era of good crops. The 
earth has brought forth abundantly, and 
the farmers, having something to buy 
with, have become purchasers of all 
sorts of merchandise. The Republican 
speakers and writers, however, studi- 
ously ignore this cause of prosperity and 
boastfully claim that the Republican 
party has done it all. Some have been 
impudent enough to suggest that the Re- 


publican party was in partnership with 
the Almighty and that the Lord smiled 
upon the earth and made it fruitful in 
order to reward the people for putting 
their confidence in Republican leaders. 
But there is another cause to which 
Senator Beveridge seems entirely blind, 
namely—the increased quantity of mon- 
ey. For twenty-five years prior to 1896 
the world had suffered from falling 
prices, and billions of dollars had been 
drained into the pockets of the money- 
changers and holders of fixed invest- 
ments. In 1896 the Democrats insisted 
that an increase in the volume of money 
was the paramount question and pointed 
to bimetalism as the only relief in sight. 
The Republican leaders denied the need 
for more money, although the Republic- 
an platform held out the promise of in- 
ternational bimetalism and the Republic- 
an campaign committee circulated lit- 
erature which extolled the blessings of 
a rising dollar and falling prices. After 
1896 new gold mines were discovered, 
and the increase in the production of 
gold has surpassed all previous records. 
In 1896 the Republican speakers were 
talking about the possibilities of a flood 
of silver, and yet, to-day, the annual 


_ production of gold is greater than the 


annual production of both gold and sil- 
ver in 1896. This increase in the world’s 
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supply of money has been felt the world 
over and “the period of the Roosevelt 
administration” has been marked by im- 
proved conditions in Europe as well as 
in America. Did the Republican party 
improve the conditions in Europe also? 
Is its influence so benign that the pros- 
perity of the world can be measured by 
the salaries paid to Republican officials? 

We have in circulation in this coun- 
try more than fifty per cent. per capita 
in excess of the amount that we had in 
1896, and the natural result of this in- 
crease is a rise in prices. The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has fallen thirty 
per cent., and the price of property has 
correspondingly increased, and yet Sen- 
ator Beveridge gives the credit to a Re- 
publican administration that came into 
power on the theory that it did not mat- 
ter whether we had much money or lit- 
tle, provided that it was all good. 

Of course, the laboring man _ has 
shared in the general prosperity brought 
by better crops, a larger volume of mon- 
ey and -higher prices, but he has not 
shared as fully as he ought to have 
shared, and for that reason he is not 
singing praises to the Republican party. 
He knows that the trusts are extorting 
from him more than he ought to pay for 
that which he has to buy and that these 
same trusts are bent upon the destruc- 
tion of the labor organizations which 
have benefited the laboring man infi- 
nitely more than the Republican party 
has ever tried to benefit him. The labor- 
ing men know also that they toiled in 
vain to secure remedial legislation at the 
hands of the last Republican congress, 
and these labor leaders were so incensed 
at their failure that they went into poli- 
tics more actively than ever before in 
the hope of defeating the Republican 
leaders who prevented legislation favor- 
able to the laboring men. 

The Republican party has been in 
power continuously since 1896. It has 
controlled the presidency, the senate, 
the house and the United States court. 
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It has had power to do all that it wanted 
to do; if it has failed to do that which 
should have been done, it must be be- 
cause the party leaders lacked knowl- 
edge as to what should have been done 
or lacked the desire to do what should 
have been done. The testimony of the 
labor leaders is unanimous that the Re- 
publican party has not met the expecta- 
tions of the wage-earners. 

The president has done more than his 
Republican associates, but he has found 
his inspiration in the Democratic plat- 
form rather than in the Republican plat- 
form. He settled the coal strike by arbi- 
tration, but it was the Democratic plat- 
form that demanded arbitration in 1896, 
in 1900 and in 1904, when the Repub- 
lican platform was silent on the subject. 
The president, in his last message to 
congress, urged the establishment of an 
arbitration board, but a Republican con- 
gress refused to follow his suggestions. 

The president also intimated in his 
last message—and it was the first_time 
he had spoken officially on the subject— 
that it might be necessary to do some- 
thing to limit the use of the injunction 
in labor matters. The Democratic plat- 
forms of 1896, 1900 and 1904 all de- . 
manded the abolition of what is known 
as government by injunction, but the pres- 
ident’s suggestion on this subject did not 
lead to any important results. Senator 
Beveridge takes hold of the subject, but 
he does so in a very gingerly way. He 
enlarges upon the use of the writ of in- 
junction in other cases, but ignores the 
real question, namely: Should the ac- 
cused be given the right of trial by jury 
when the contempt charged is commit- 
ted outside of the presence of the court? 
The writ of injunction has been em- 
ployed a few times against the trusts, 
but it has been employed out of consid- 
eration for the trusts. The trusts them- 
selves have preferred the injunction to 
the criminal process. The injunction, 
however, -has been employed against the 
laboring men, not out of consideration 
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for them, but in order to deny to them 
the right of trial by jury. No one de- 
fends the commission of crime by labor- 
ing men, but it is not defending a crime 
to say that one charged with a crime 
should be entitled to trial by jury. It is 
not necessary that one should indorse 
the use of the injunction in labor trou- 
bles in order to say that he is a friend 
of law and order. Law can be preserved 
and order enforced without surrender- 
ing the protection afforded by jury trial, 
and the claim of the laboring men to this 
protection is a just claim and one that 
should have been recognized long ago. 

Senator -Beveridge uses italics to em- 
phasize his statement — “President 
Roosevelt, in five years, has caused more 
injunctions to be issued against lawless 
trusts and directed more criminal pros- 
ecutions against mighty law violators 
than was done during the four preced- 
ing administrations combined.” As 
President McKinley presided over one 
of these administrations and President 
Harrison over another, the senator’s 
comparison reflects upon conspicuous 
members of his own party. I have no 
objection to his eulogy of the present 
president at the expense of the former 
Republican presidents, and he should 
remember that the influence of President 
Cleveland’s administration was thrown 
against the Democratic ticket in 1896, 
and he ought not to charge up any of 
the delinquencies of that administration 
to the Democratic party, and especially 
not to me. But while President Roose- 
velt has commenced more prosecutions 
than his predecessors, he has not sent 
“the mighty law violators” to the peni- 
tentiary yet. How many trusts have 
been exterminated? And at the rate the 
president has gone, when will the pres- 
ent crop of trusts be rooted out, pro- 
vided, of course, that new ones are not 
formed ? 

The senator’s commendation of the 
labor organization is gratifying, but 
why link the organizations with the 
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trusts? They are not the same in prin- 
ciple; they are not the same in method, 
and the putting of them in the same 
class is not in the interest of the labor- 
ing man, but in the interest of the mo- 
nopolist. 

A labor organization is an association 
of human beings, each one with a con- 
science to restrain him. When the labor 
organization acts, it must consult this 
conscience. The trust is a combination 
of dollars, and these dollars have no 
moral sense. The labor organization 
acts for persons who need food and 
clothing and shelter, and these needs 
compel the laboring men to accept rea- 
sonable terms; the dollars which form 
the basis of a trust do not eat, and 
they are easily housed. If a laborer is 
out of work for a year, his capital is ex- 
hausted; if a dollar lies idle a year, its 
owner is simply out the interest and has 
his capital remaining. 

But there is another difference be- 
tween the labor organization and the 
trusts. The trust magnates have built 
up fabulous fortunes in a short time; the 
members of the labor organizations have 
not yet secured more than a fair share 
of the proceeds of their own toil, and 
the president can find no “swollen for- 
tunes” among either the officials or the 
members of a labor organization. 

Another merit of the labor organiza- 
tion is that the laborers outside of the 
organization get the benefit of the in- 
creased wages and the better conditions 
secured by the labor organizations, but 
the trust bankrupts its competitors, while 
it tyrannizes over its employés and ex- 
torts from those to whom it sells. And, 
lastly, the labor organization improves 
the quality, the character and the citi- 
zenship of the laboring man, while the 
natural tendency of the trust is to intro- 
duce deterioration in the quality of the 
product while it enhances the price. 

The laboring man is fortunate in hav- 
ing so able and influential a Republican 
as Senator Beveridge championing the 
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eight-hour day, and yet the laboring 
man is not unmindful of the fact that 
the opposition to the eight-hour day, as 
well as the opposition to the other 
things desired by the laboring man, 
comes from the very men who have been 
conspicuous in their support of the Re- 
publican party during the campaigns 
and conspicuous in their control of the 
government after election, while even in 
Republican congresses labor reforms 
have been more heartily supported by 
Democrats than by Republicans. 
Senator Beveridge says much that I 
am glad to commend; he shows more 
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appreciation of the laborer’s position 
than many of his party leaders, and I 
trust that in time he may be able to draw 
the line more accurately than he now 
does between the blessings of Provi- 
dence and the policies of his party, and 
recognize that his party’s performances 
must be tested by the opinions of the la- 
boring men themselves and not by the 
claims of the party’s apologists. At 
present he magnifies what his party has 
done, minimizes the part that the la- 
borer has had in his own elevation, and 
ignores the improvement that has come 
from natural causes. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S REPLY 


DUCATION,” says Mr. Bryan, 

“that is the thing for the labor- 
ing man.” Certainly! and for every- 
body else, too. But how is the increase 
of education a matter of national legis- 
lation—what we are debating about is 
how to improve good conditions and end 
bad conditions by national legislation, 
are we not? To be sure, Senator Whyte, 
of Maryland, a Democrat, offered in the 
senate, and had the senate pass a reso- 
lution appropriating one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars of the na- 
tion’s money to print and distribute 
among the farmers of the country a 
book upon the horse for the purpose of 
educating the American farmer about 
this useful animal; and every Democrat 
in congress voted for it. Nobody said 
a word about its “unconstitutionality,” 
although it was, in principle, an extreme 
“extension of federal power’—far more 
“extreme” than the rate bill and away 
yonder more “extreme” than the pure 
food bill, or the child labor bill. 

If congress can buy books to instruct 
the American farmer in the care and 
treatment of the horse, upon the same 
principle congress can also spend the 
nation’s money to buy books instructing 


the nation’s children in physiology and 
hygiene, in history and mathematics. 
But nobody is proposing such a law, 
unless Mr. Bryan contemplates it—if he 
does, he will surely be supported by 
Senator Whyte, who secured the horse- 
book appropriation; by Senators Ray- 
ner, Daniels, ‘Culbertson and every 
Democrat in senate or house, every 
one of whom voted the nation’s money 
to publish and circulate a book for the 
equine education of the American 
farmer. 

I cite the appropriation advocated 
and secured by Democratic Senator 
Whyte, of Maryland, and supported by 
every Democratic senator or con- 
gressman, to show how perfectly absurd 
is the resistance by the Opposition to 
certain great national reforms advo- 
cated by President Roosevelt when the 
Opposition place their resistance upon 
the ground of “principle.” It shows 
that when they do ot wish to defeat a 
measure they vote for it, although it 
violates the same “principle” on which 
they place their resistance to a measure 
they do wish to defeat. 

For example, nobody resisted the law 
prohibiting gold and silver articles of 
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a certain kind from interstate com- 
merce; nobody resisted the prohibition 
of insects from interstate commerce; no- 
body resisted the prohibition of healthy 
cattle in quarantine from interstate com- 
merce, and many other similar laws; 
yet the very men who get these laws 
passed now resist on “principle” the 
law prohibiting interstate commerce in 
child-made goods, although the “‘prin- 
ciple” is exactly the same. 

“Labor-saving machinery is a force 
for civilization and the betterment of 
man,” says Mr. Bryan. It is, indeed. 
All parties could insert such a plank in 
their platforms without fear of attack 
from other parties. Nobody is asking 
that the labor-saving machinery shall be 
destroyed; nobody is asking that the 
progress of invention shall cease; no- 
body is asking that our patent laws be 
repealed, although there can be a very 
good argument made why they should 
at least be modified. But did I say that 
nobody is at war with modern machin- 
ery? I am wrong, then, for the steam 
engine, the telegraph and telephone and 
other mechanical methods by which a 
nation of ninety millions of people is 
made one industrial family, on the one 
hand, and the marvelous inventions in 
labor-saving machinery in manufactur- 
ing, on the other hand, are what have 
caused, compelled; made necessary the 
great modern organization of industry 
with which Mr. Bryan is at war. 

For example, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has grown up by the use of many 
bad methods and has pocketed un- 
righteous gains; but the Standard Oil 
Company or some other similar aggre- 
gation of capital engaged in the oil 
business would have developed natu- 
rally anyhow out of the forces that have 
created all great twentieth-century in- 
dustrial organizations. Without the 
pipe line, the railroad, the machinery 
and invented processes for the refining 
of oil and the hundred other labor-sav- 
ing and product-improving mechanical 
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devices employed by that great organi- 
zation, it never could have existed and 
would not now exist. Destroy the ma- 
chinery used in transportation, which 
Mr. Bryan so applauds, and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will go out of exist- 
ence in a year—no, not in a year, but in 
a minute. 

The same is true of the United States 
Steel Company. Its existence would be 
impossible’ without any one of scores 
and even hundreds of labor-saving and 
process-improving machines and proc- 
esses; impossible without railroads, tele- 
graphs, steamships. When Mr. Bryan 
brilliantly sets forth the benefit to man- 
kind of the labor-saving machine and of 
all the fruits of human invention he has 
described and proved the resistless eco- 
nomic causes which produce the modern 
industrial organization of which he 
complains. 

The labor-saving machine and all of 
the marvelous mechanical creations of 
the human mind have changed the face 
of the commercial and financial world 
no less than that of the industrial and 
labor world. When a machine is in- 
vented that enables one man to do 
what twenty men were required to do 
before it would seem that those men 
should have shorter hours; and, as a 
matter of fact, they do have shorter 
hours. But that does not mean that 
each one of these men should work 
twenty times less than he worked be- 
fore the invention. That would mean 
that, after all, production has not in- 
creased; it would mean, too, that the 
workingmen themselves or any other 
kind of men would be injured. A man 
with too much idle time is in worse case 
than a man who is overworked—see 
how rapidly the idle heirs of great for- 
tunes deteriorate. There is nothing so 
good for a man as healthful work for a 
reasonable time. But he ought to have 
enough leisure for rest, recreation and 
mental improvement. 

Indeed, with all of my sympathies 
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hotly enlisted in favor of giving the 
people who work with their hands as 
much time as possible for their happi- 
ness and improvement, I have decided 
in favor of the eight-hour law for gov- 
ernment employés with much hesitation, 
because I feared that if we are dis- 
tanced in our foreign trade by nations 
whose workingmen are willing to work 
a longer period we may find ourselves 
in another period of commercial and in- 
dustrial stagnation when men can not 
get work for one hour, to say nothing of 
eight. The Japanese are rapidly in- 
creasing the use of every labor-saving 
machine invented in the whole world; 
their workingmen are willing to toil any 
number of hours; and while they are not 
yet as skilled, as intelligent or as physic- 
ally capable as American workingmen, 
they are making swift progress in that 
direction, and some time in the not far 
distant future will be as productive as 
any laborers in the world. When they 
are, we will find it difficult to compete 
with them. 

The same thing is true of China, the 
awakening of whose four hundred mil- 
lions is the great human phenomenon of 
the twentieth century. These Orientals 
are nervously the strongest people on 
earth. The reason of this is that the 
unhygienic conditions prevailing hith- 
erto in the Orient for hundreds of years 
have killed off all the children except 
those of the very strongest possible con- 
stitutions. It is literally true in China 
and similar countries that only the fit- 
test survive. When this process has 
gone on for scores of generations we can 
understand why the Chinaman is capa- 
ble of enormous labor. 

Very well! Already labor-saving ma- 
chinery is being introduced into China, 
and the Chinese have many mills and 
factories already in successful operation. 
They will not be able to compete with 
us in manufactured goods for a score of 
years—perhaps not for a whole genera- 
tion. But we have to look to the future, 


do we not? The laborer is concerned 
not only with his own welfare, but with 
the welfare of his children, just as all 
of us are. What will be our condition 
when we have too greatly reduced the 
hours of labor and made it a fixed in- 
dustrial fact, on the one hand, and too 
highly raised the general standard of 
living and made that a fixed sociological 
fact, on the other hand? 

Of course, neither of these alterna- 
tives is true of labor at the present time, 
although the high standard of living is 
true of nearly all the rest of us. People 
can live so richly, physically, that it re- 
sults in their living poorly mentally, 
morally and spiritually. There is some 
little truth in the famous phrase about 
“plain living and high thinking,” after 
all. Certain classes in this country live 
too generously for their own good. 
Other classes live too meanly for their 
own good; and what is needed is the 
striking of that balance which means the 
largest human welfare in body, mind 
and soul. We must never adopt as our 
national gospel of life the fool’s motto 
of Holy Writ: “Let us eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

But all this is a matter of social and 
industrial evolution, which laws can 
very little help. It seems that it is the 
increase of morality, intelligence, infor- 
mation, and, above all, improvement of 
character and growth of self-restraint 
and moderation in the individual man 
and woman which makes them use life 
instead of abusing life. 

Return for only a moment to the 
question of limiting hours of labor. I 
ask workingmen to consider actual con- 
ditions and the possible future. I point- 
ed out in my first paper how Germany 
is successfully competing with us, even 
in our neighboring country of Mexico, 
which is right at our doors; although, 
as I pointed out, this is explained by the 
superior commercial methods of the 
Germans, such as their banking system 
and long credits, their resident agents, 
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living with their families in Mexico, 
their making articles that the people 
want and in the form the people want 
them, etc. So I think we might compete 
with Germany even on an eight-hour 
basis, if we would make our commercial 
methods modern. 

And yet laboring men must remember 
that this is not absolutely certain. The 
artisan in Germany is not quite as ca- 
pable a man as his brother in America, 
but he is getting to be as capable. This 
is due to the German polytechnic 
schools, which are far and away the 
best in the world; to the training schools 
and scientific corps attached to every 
German factory, and to a number of 
other common-sense methods that Ger- 
many has adopted for increasing the ef- 
ficiency of her laboring men. So these 
German laboring men are making rapid 
strides in overtaking the American la- 
boring man; and the serious additional 
factor is that they seem to be willing to 
work ten hours a day. 

Still some country must take the lead 
in this mighty human reform of bring- 
ing -the world to an eight-hour basis; 
let that country be America. What I 
would like to see is for the whole 
world to agree on an eight-hour day. 
That would be progress sure enough, a 
world reform worth fighting for. Work- 
ingmen of every nation would then be 
on an equality with workingmen of 
every other nation so far as hours of 
work are concerned, and that is all that 
American workingmen ask for. Also, 
manufacturers of every nation would 
then be on an equality with those of 
every other nation, so far as labor is 
concerned, and that is all American 
manufacturers ask for. But the simplest 
mind can see that there is a grave ques- 
tion whether we can hold our place as 
producers and sellers of a surplus if we 
load ourselves down with too many 
handicaps. The truth is, the labor 
question is not only above party, even 
above nation—it is a world question. 
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This is a fact which very earnest re- 
formers, some of them among laboring 
people themselves, do not consider. 
There are some ignorant demagogues, of 
course, who not only do not consider such 
monumental facts, but who do not inform 
themselves about them—and worse, do 
not care one way or the other. These 
demagogues are in both parties, and 
some of them in both parties are dema- 
gogues of conservatism as well as of 
radicalism. I am very glad to say that 
there are few of these among labor 
leaders, who are coming to be men of 
keen and careful thought, of courage and 
real conservatism, of careful study and 
broad information; while among em- 
ployers and business men real statesmen 
of affairs are coming to the front. Also, 
the new order of public men now ap- 
pearing are tolerant, considerate, studi- 
ous and want to do the right thing; the 
stump - speech statesman of former 
years, who was as ignorant of facts as 
he was reckless of speech, has less and 
less hold upon the people because the 
people are becoming better and better 
informed. 

There is only one phase of Mr. Bry- 
an’s debate upon this subject of labor 
which, it seems to me, has not received 
at his hands the careful study and ma- 
ture thought it deserves, and which he 
is so admirably fitted to give—I refer 
to what he has to say upon injunctions. 
He will pardon me if I point out that he 
is not very definite. But he seems to 
think that the jury should be made a 
part of equity jurisprudence. But how? 
since equity jurisprudence grew up be- 
cause of the very inadequacy of the 
common law to secure justice and pre- 
vent injustice. Remember Blackstone’s 
definition, which has never yet been im- 
proved upon: “Equity is that wherein 
law, by reason of its universality, is 
deficient.” In all its branches equity 


jurisprudence is preserved by the consti- 
tution as it existed at the time the con- 
stitution was adopted. Therefore no 
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power but amendment or revolution can 
destroy the jurisdiction of courts of 
equity or any powers of the chancellor 
which existed when our present govern- 
ment was founded. We can by statute 
extend those powers—we can not by 
statute destroy them. 

Among these powers the most impor- 
tant was that of injunction. It could be 
issued only when property rights were 
involvéd where the danger was immi- 
nent and the threatened damage irrep- 
arable. It was a writ issued by the 
chancellor and its violation punishable 
as a contempt of court by fine or impris- 
onment—the jury, from the nature of 
the power of injunction and from the 
nature of equity jurisprudence, was not 
an instrument of an equity court except 
where the chancellor referred a ques- 
tion of fact to a jury for its advice. Now 
remember that just precisely this was 
the state of equity jurisprudence and of 
its most important branch (the writ of 
injunction) when the constitution was 
adopted and when the constitution pre- 
served the whole system intact. An 
amendment to the constitution can over- 
throw it; revolution can overthrow it; 
but a statute can not overthrow it. I 
repeat this because I want workingmen 
to know the fact—for this is not opinion, 
but a fact. 

As I said before, a statute can extend 
it. And we have extended it by statute 
—but never against labor and always 
against capital. But what Mr. Bryan is 
proposing is to-make the jury a part of 
the system of equity jurisprudence, and, 
of course, on second thought, he will 
know that that is impossible. He is too 
good a lawyer not to know that. In fact, 
every law student knows that. 

The whole American bar is against 
the destruction or impairment of equity 
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jurisprudence as a part of our system 
of justice, and this irrespective of 
whether the lawyers are employed by 
corporations or simply general practi- 
tioners. And do not forget, employers 
and employés, both of you, that all 
through history the most earnest and 
effective advocates of liberty have been 
the lawyers. Everywhere and always 
they have insisted that the govern- 
ment should be a government of laws 
and not of men. Generally speaking, 
the lawyer is the sincerest friend the 
laboring man has, except, of course, cer- 
tain lawyers who are perpetually em- 
ployed against labor on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, certain other 
uninformed, ignorant men, who, posing 
as lawyers, counsel wrath instead of 
righteousness, and grotesque, unwork- 
able laws at war with the whole system 
of human justice. But the American 
people pay little attention to either of 
these classes of lawyers—and do not you 
pay any attention to them either, work- 
ingman. But, ordinarily, the consensus 
of opinion of the great body of Ameri- 
can lawyers is a fairly safe guide for 
capital, for labor and for the conduct of 
the nation. : 

As to the court of arbitration advo- 
cated by Mr. Bryan, if he will read 
chapter 1063, volume 1, of the supple- 
ment to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, he will find that a Repub- 
lican congress long ago provided for 
much that Mr. Bryan advocates. If 
Mr. Bryan or anybody else can sug- 
gest an improvement on the present 
law or show where we can go further 
than we have already gone, I think he 
will find that congress will adopt the 
suggestions. President Roosevelt has 
already done this, and nothing is surer 
than that we will follow him. 








MARY MARTHA AND THE MEASLES 
By ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 


Author of “An Incomplete Experiment” 


“Teeter-totter, milk and water, 
Chrissen the Cath-o-lics one by one—”’ 


T was impossible to mistake the terri- 

ble words. Even if one were not pain- 
fully familiar with the tune, the boy’s 
voice, high pitched and clear, was near 
enough to add all proper emphasis and 
feeling. Mary Martha, drawing figures 
in the dust of the backyard with the toe 
of her boot, clenched her little hands 
tightly under her pinafore. Her round 
cheeks grew pink. 


“Tf that won’t do, we'll cut ’em in two 
And bury ’em under the orange and 
blue!” 


Mary Martha closed her lips with in- 
flexible determination. Not a sound 
would she permit to escape them; not 
a movement came from her stiff. little 
body, although, from the manner of the 
singing, it was apparent that the next- 
door boy must be near the fence. 

“Ma-ry Mar-tha!” called the boy in 
his shrill sing-song. There was no an- 
swer. One must preserve one’s dignity. 
Besides, it is stimulating to know that 
one’s high attitude is being observed 
through a knot-hole in the fence. Better 
a satisfied pride than a morning’s fish- 
ing! 

But a severer test was coming. The 
singing voice began again. 


“T’m a Meth-o-dist, I’m a Meth-o-dist, 
I’m a Meth-o-dist till I die. 

I’m goin’ to join the Meth’dist Church 
And feed on the Meth-o-dist pie!” 


The song was a slogan! Mary Martha 
sprang to her feet. She forgot the knot- 
hole in the fence. She forgot every- 


thing! There was something in this 
song which never failed to call forth its 
response. Why it was so, Mary Martha 
could not have told you, for, to an un- 
prejudiced mind, the teeter-totter song 
seemed the more insulting. The fact 
remained that it was the Methodist-pie 
song that always made Mary Martha 
mad. Her eyes blazed, her mouth 
opened—yes, opened in spite of that in- 
flexible determination to keep it shut— 
and at the top of her childish piping 
voice she flung back the challenge. 


“T’m a Cath-o-lic—I’m a Cath-o-lic, 
I’m a Cath’lic till I die. 
I’m goin’ to join the Cath’lic Church 
And feed on the Cath-o-lic pie!” 


The boy burst into a great shout of 
laughter. His face, freshly smiling, ap- 
peared over the top of the fence. 

“Go fishin’ ?”’ he asked amiably. 

“No, I won’t!” Mary Martha’s voice 
was hoarse with emotion. 

“Oh, well, I wasn’t goin’ fishin’ any- 
way.” 

The boy climbed upon the fence and 
balanced himself upon the top. Mary 
Martha did not look up. He flapped 
his arms and crowed like a rooster. 
Mary Martha drew figures in the dust 
with the toe of her boot. This was an- 
noying, but not hopeless. The next-door 
boy was wise in the ways of women. He 
slid off the fence, and, coming over to 
the wood-pile, helped himself to a seat. 

“When I was singin’ those songs,” he 
remarked with a detached air, “I was 
meaning Cath’lics in general.” 

“Was you?” There may be more sar- 
casm in the world than Mary Martha 
put into these two words, but, if so, she 
was not aware of it. The boy straight- 
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IT IS STIMULATING TO KNOW THAT ONE’S HIGH ATTITUDE IS BEING 
OBSERVED THROUGH A KNOT-HOLE IN THE FENCE 


way lost all taste for detached conver- 
sation. 

“Say, you’re mad, aren’t you?” he 
said slyly. 

“No, I’m not,” promptly. 

“T know when you’re mad—the sides 
of your nose go in.” 

Mary Martha’s small hands went in- 
stantly to her nose. 

“You lie,” she remarked briefly. 

There are limits. The next-door boy 
arose from the wood-pile. Mary Martha 
still appeared uninterested. 

“If your nose doesn’t go’ in at the 
sides when you’re mad may I be eter- 
nally—” 


“Oh—don’t!””, Mary Martha was 
fairly startled from her vantage-ground. 

The boy grinned. 

“Tt’s not wicked when you say ‘flum- 
busticated’ instead of ‘damned,’ ” he ex- 
plained. Then, seeing signs of returning 
frost, “But if you hadn’t given in I was 
going to say ‘damned.’” He sat down 
again upon the wood-pile. 

“T didn’t give in,” said Mary Martha, 
“and Father O’ Neill says that you Prot- 
estants don’t seem to know the meaning 
of—of ‘damned’; but what you don’t 
know now you shall know hereafter.” 

The boy shook in a convulsion of 
mirth. “Gee, that’s funny!” he giggled. 
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“And ma says if you swear I am not 
to play with you, and I say if you ever 
sing those horrid songs again I won’t 
play with you, and I mean it.” 

The boy became promptly serious. 

“You don’t like being a Catholic, do 
you?” he asked shrewdly. 

Mary Martha turned a brick red. 

“T do.” 

“Of course, it’s not your fault—”’ 

“Tt is.” 

“Wouldn't you be something else if 
you could?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. You’re a horrid 
boy. I wouldn’t be anything else—not 
if I wanted to ever so!” 

This statement seemed to impress the 
next-door boy. 

“You’re spunky, aren’t you?” he re- 
marked admiringly. Then, after a 
thoughtful pause, “Say, do you ever tell 
a lie?” 

Mary Martha looked frightened. 
How painfully she had questioned her 
own heart to know if she ever told a lie. 
How came the next-door boy to guess 
that the dread of her life had lately 
been that she might tell a lie—without 
knowing it perhaps? 

“Because,” went on the boy, “that’s 
what my father says. He says Catholics 
are all right as long as you don’t trust 
2em.”’ 

Mary Martha rallied. 

“My father says your father is a 
good-for-nothing windbag,” she retort- 
ed calmly. 

The boy flushed. “He hadn’t better 
say it when I’m around.” 

“He ain’t afraid of you.” 

“Oh, ain’t he! He’d better be!” 

“Who’s mad now?” triumphantly. 

“I’m not mad, I’ve got a secret. I 
was just wondering if you’d say you 
wouldn’t tell and then go and do it.” 

Mary Martha turned her face away. 
She was genuinely hurt. Her little red 
lips began to quiver. 

“Oh, I say, stop it!” disgustedly. “TI 
was only codding. I guess you won’t 
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tell any more than most girls. Dry up 
now. I’ll tell you. I’ve got the measles.” 

Mary Martha turned around with a 
jump. 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed feelingly. 

“Yes, I have. Do you see anything 
queer about my face?” 

“It’s red.” 

“They’re not quite out yet. 
awful sick.” 

Mary Martha looked her admiration. 

“I know I ought to be in bed and 
have the doctor, but I’m not goin’ to. If 
ma knew she’d say I’ve got to stay home 
from the picnic to-morrow.” 

Mary Martha drew a long breath. 
She knew heroism when she saw it. 

“That’s why I’m not goin’ fishin’. I 
feel awful dizzy. It’s a wonder I didn’t 
fall off that fence when I was crowing 
like a rooster.” He paused a moment. It 
would not be a bad idea to let this sink 
in. It might do Mary Martha good to 
think what a catastrophe might have 
been brought about by her unsympa- 
thetic attitude. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Mary Martha anxiously. 

“I’m going into Hobson’s barn to lie 
down on the hay. My head feels funny. 
And mind, you’re not to tell—promise— 
cross your heart,’’ 

“Wish-I-may-die,” promised Mary 
Martha unhesitatingly. As yet she had 
no idea of possible danger in connection 
with this glorious exploit of the boy’s. 
He was certainly brave to go into Hob- 
son’s barn and lie on the hay when most 
boys would go complaining to their 
mothers and be sent to bed. Mary 
Martha admitted, with a sigh, that it 
was unlikely that she herself would have 
been able to rise to such heights. 

She examined the boy critically. He 
did look funny. He was very red in 
the face, and his eyes were red too. 
When she touched his hand it startled 
her. 

“You’re awful hot!” she said. 

“Yes, just boiling. My head feels 


But I’m 
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like I can hardly hold it up. I guess I’ll 
go now—mind, you don’t tell!” 

Left alone, Mary Martha forsook the 
wood-pile and sauntered into the 
kitchen, where her mother was baking. 

“Well,” said her mother, looking up, 
“was that that Simpson boy singing 
‘teeter-totter’ ?” 

“He was only foolin’,’ 
Martha hastily. 

“T don’t care if he was. He’s a young 
scalawag, that’s what he is. I don’t see 
why you want to play with him.” 

Mary Martha 
said nothing. 

‘‘Why do you 
want to play with 
him?’’ repeated 
Mrs. O’Hara, 
with rising inflec- 
tion. 

‘‘Tdon’tknow, 
Ma.”’ Mary Mar- 
tha felt that it 
would be quite 
useless to deny 
the fact of want- 
ing to play with 
the next-door 
boy. Besides, 
there was that, 
ever-present dan- 
ger Of telling a lie. 


’ 


said Mary 








‘‘Well, I 
wouldn tif I Were «you’RE NOT TO TELL—PROMISE.” 
you. Ain’t you 
got any pride?”’ 

“If you were me,” began Mary 


Martha argumentatively. Then she 
paused. ‘‘Ma,” she said presently, in a 
thoughtful voice, ‘do you remember 
when I had the measles ?” 

“T ain’t likely to forget,” said Mrs. 
O’Hara grimly, punching the bread. 

“T don’t remember what it felt like. 
Why don’t I?” 

“T guess you couldn’t remember. Out 
of your head most of the time!”’ 

“Where was I when I was out of my 
head ?” 
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“Land sakes—don’t be silly.” 
“T must have been somewhere,” went 


on the child serenely. ‘Perhaps I was 
back where I came from in the first 
place. I don’t remember anything about 
that either, you know. Why don’t I re- 
member? Do you suppose I remem- 
bered when I was a teenty-weenty 
baby ?” 

“No, I don’t,” Mrs. O’Hara slammed 
a loaf into the oven with unnecessary 
violence. 

“When we wake up from being dead 
do you suppose 
we will forget all 
about everything 
and not know 
where we were 
before we were 
dead ?”’ 

Mrs. O’Hara 
put an extra stick 
in the fire and 
went into the 
pantry for more 
bread-pans. 

‘*You can have 
a cookie if you 
want one,’’ she 
said, emerging. 

Mary Martha 
cheerfully accept- 
ed the cookie and 
her mind returned 
from seeking the 
solution of the 
problems of exist- 
ence. She proceeded to other matters. 

“Tf when I had the measles I hadn’t 
gone to bed and hadn’t had the doctor 
and had gone to lie down on the hay in 
Hobson’s barn, what would you have 
said?” She was still trying to imagine 
herself the heroine of this remarkable 
adventure. 

Mrs. O’Hara was used to Mary 
Martha’s questions. She believed it to 
be her duty to try to answer her as long 
as the question was not “too silly.” She 
did her best, and it was owing to this 


“WISH-I-MAY-DIE,” 
PROMISED MARY MARTHA UNHESITATINGLY 
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conscientiousness that the many tangles 
of Mary Martha’s thought-world were 
very largely owing. The measles ques- 
tion puzzled her, but she said with pa- 
tience: 

“T guess I wouldn’t have said any- 
thing. You wouldn’t have been here to 
hear it.” 

“Where would I have been?” 

Mrs. O’Hara looked at the clock. It 
was too near dinner-time to explain at 
length what Mary Martha’s probable 
whereabouts would have been. 

“You’d better run away and play, 
Mary Martha—go along now.” 

“Yes, ma—but if I had—” 

“If you had done any fool thing like 
that you’d be dead—that’s where you’d 
be—and serve you right.” 

“Dead!” 

Mary Martha gave a start which 
jerked her half-eaten cookie out of her 
hand. 

“It was only just working over you 
night and day that saved you,” went on 
Mrs. O’Hara with asperity, ‘and the 
doctor said if we'd let it run on like some 
careless folks he couldn’t have pulled 
you through—not that he did pull you 
through—it was me that did that or 
I’m mistaken! Don’t you want your 
cookie?” 

Mary Martha picked up the cookie 
and placed it on the table. Dead! A 
person who had the measles and didn’t 
have the doctor and went to lie on the 
hay in Hobson’s barn and whose mother 
didn’t work day and night to pull them 
through— 

“Pull me through what?” asked Mary 
Martha. 

“The measles,” said Mrs. O’Hara. 

Mary Martha would have liked to un- 
derstand how a person can be pulled 
through a measle, but she was too mis- 
erable to ask. The fact remained that if 
a person was not pulled through a per- 
son would die. And she had promised 
not to tell! 

“Whatever is the matter?” asked Mrs. 
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O’Hara irritably. It frightened her to 
see Mary Martha’s pink cheeks so white, 
and she was always cross when she was 
frightened. 

“T guess I’ll go and play,” said Mary 
Martha. She left the cookie on the 
table. One is apt to forget cookies when 
one stumbles upon a tragedy. Mary 
Martha felt that she was always stum- 
bling upon tragedies. It didn’t seem 
fair-that one little girl should have so 
very many unhappy things in her life. 
As if it wasn’t enough never to be sure 
that you hadn’t told a lie, to have always 
a haunting fear that you might tell one, 
perhaps without knowing it! 

It was such a lovely day—a day that 
a little girl without tragedies might have 
been so happy in! Mary Martha’s heart 
grew hot and angry with impotent re- 
bellion against this sorry scheme of 
things, yet, though her eyes were full of 
tears, there was a certain courage of 
desperation in the way she hid herself 
behind the wood-pile and proceeded to 
face the problem. 

It appeared something like this. The 
next-door boy had the measles—he was 
in Hobson’s barn—he wouldn’t tell his 
mother and go to bed and have the doc- 
tor and be pulled through. He wanted 
to go to the picnic to-morrow. When 
to-morrow came he would probably be 
dead. It was evident that the boy did 
not expect to be dead, but that only 
proved that he didn’t know anything 
about measles. If she, Mary Martha, 
went and told the boy’s mother he would 
not die. Yet she had promised the boy 
that she would not tell, and the boy had 
said that his father had said that Catho- 
lics were all right—as long as you 
didn’t trust ’em. In spite of this the 
boy had trusted her. If she told, he 
would ‘know that what his father said 
was right. It was not only her own 
honor that was at stake; it was the honor 
of her religion! If she did not tell, the 
boy would die, but he would krow, and 
his father would know, and all the mock- 
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“PULL ME THROUGH WHAT?” ASKED MARY MARTHA 


ing world would know, that Catholics do 
not lie. It would be awful—she would 
probably die too—at any rate she would 
never, never be happy any more. Her 
heart would always ache and ache and 
she would never play again, but no one 


would be able to say that a Catholic was 


not to be trusted ! 

Her cheeks. were red and her eyes 
shining when she came to this decision. 
She stood, for a moment, upon the high 
places where martyrs for faith’s sake 
have always stood. In her childish 
heart, looking down the endless stretch 
of a child’s futurity, she saw a life of 
misery, and accepted it. 

For the moment. Then, while she 
still stood triumphant in the face of 
heaven, she seemed to see the boy bal- 
ancing on the fence, flapping his arms 
and crowing like a rooster. 
should die !—better that the whole world 
should laugh and mock than that the 
boy should die! 


If the boy 


She sprang from behind the wood- 
pile, rushed through the gate into the 
boy’s backyard and into the boy’s moth- 
er’s kitchen. 

The boy’s mother was also baking 
bread. She smiled kindly at the child’s 
excited face. 

“Well, little Mary Martha?” she said. 

“He’s got the measles,’ said Mary 
Martha. “If you don’t put him to bed 
and get the doctor he’ll die.” 

The boy’s mother slipped a nice round 
loaf into the pan. 

“Do you mean Tommy?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

Mary Martha stared at her. 

“T was afraid they might be coming 
on,” went on Tommy’s mother, shaping 
another loaf. “Yes, I expect he’d be 
better in bed, but it will be hard work 
keeping him there. In Hobson’s barn, 
did you say? I’m glad he had sense 
enough to keep out of the sun. I sup- 
pose,” with a little smile, “he was afraid 








of missing the picnic if 
he told. I was going to 
say something about 
the picnic this morning, 
but I thought I’d better 
leave it until he felt a 
little sicker, so he 
wouldn’t be so disap- 
pointed.’’ 

She slipped the sec- 
ond loaf into the pan 
and the pan into the 
oven. 

‘Well, I'll just go 
over and get him right 
now,’’ she said, rising 
and dusting the flour 
from her hands. ‘‘Will 
you come along?”’ 

Mary Martha shook 
her head. She had no 
desire to go along. She 
knew exactly how the 
next-door boy would 
look when he found out LIKE A ROOSTER 
that she had told. It 
was certainly all over between her and 
the next-door boy. Very likely he 
would be glad of an excuse to drop 
her. She knew that other boys had 
been teasing him lately about playing 
with a girl. It had been a matter of 
pride to her that he had given Ben Wil- 


liams a black eye and had expressed his . 


willingness to adorn the whole neigh- 
borhood in the same way for the same 
cause. But no boy would want to fight 
for a girl that he couldn’t trust. It was 
a bitter thought! 

Mary Martha arose with a sigh from 
her seat in the boy’s mother’s kitchen 
and went back to the wood-pile. A 
wood-pile is as good a place as any 
whereon to face the realities of life. One 
can draw figures in the dust with the 
toe of one’s boot, and, if the pile is high, 
no one can see over the top to mark the 
expression on one’s countenance. 

The sting of the whole matter lay in 
the fact that perhaps she need not have 





SHE SEEMED TO SEE THE BOY... 
FLAPPING HIS ARMS AND CROWING 


told! The boy’s mother 
had not seemed alarmed, 
She had not cried or 
screamed or rushed for 
the doctor or called 
down blessings on the 
head of Mary Martha. 
Mary Martha had vague- 
ly expected her to do 
some, perhaps all, of 
these things. 

Perhaps the boy 
might not have died if 
he had stayed in the 
barn! In this case Mary 
Martha would have sac- 
rificed herself in vain. 
It is a terrible thing to 
sacrifice oneself in vain. 
It makes one so mad/ 
I regret to say that, just 
here, Mary Martha 
threw a chip at the cat. 

Then she began to 
wonder if in talking to 
the boy’s mother she 
could have told a lie. It is so easy to 
tell a lie if you are not watching out all 
the time. She tried to remember what she 
had said, but could not. She tried so hard 
that her pink cheeks grew white with 
mental effort, but she could not remem- 
ber. Oh dear! she would never know, 
never be sure whether she had told a lie 
or not. And if she had! Mary Martha 
never went any further than this—she 
didn’t dare! All she knew was that 
there was an unnamed terror lurking 
just beyond that “if.” Often she had 
tried to tell her.mother about it, but her 
mother couldn’t understand. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. O’Hara, if you told a lie you 
told a lie and you were a bad girl; on 
the other hand, if you told the truth you 
told the truth and you were a good girl. 
Of the true inwardness of lying, as to 
what constitutes a lie and whether you 
can tell a lie without meaning to, and 
without knowing it, Mrs. O’Hara knew 
nothing. The trouble with Mary Martha 
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was not that she was unusual or morbid 
or even unhealthy; her trouble was im- 
agination. A child with too much imag- 
ination is apt to have bogies, and Mary 
Martha’s present bogie was the fear of 
telling a lie. 

When she reached the conclusion that 
justification by remembrance was impos- 
sible Mary Martha hid her face in the 
wood-pile and wept. When she had 
wept she felt better and decided that 
there was still some hope. She might 
go to visit the boy’s mother again, and, 
by judicious questioning, find out 
enough to set her mind at ease. She 
raised her head just in time to see the 
boy’s mother come hurrying in through 
the gate in the fence. She had nothing 
on her head and she had neglected to 
remove her apron. Besides these signs 
of perturbation her face displayed an 
anxiety which Mary Martha was quick 
to note. 

Mrs. O’Hara was in the doorway, and 


the boy’s mother called to her even from 
the fence. 

“Could you come right over and look 
at Thomas,” she said, her soft voice 
quite thin with anxiety. “I never saw 
the boy look so strange. I just got that 
nervous I felt like I couldn’t wait for 
the doctor. It’s the measles, I think, 
but—” 

She had reached the door and disap- 
peared within, so Mary Martha heard no 
more. But she had heard enough to 
make the world a little brighter. When 
the boy’s mother called the boy “Thom- 
as” it was safe to suppose that the boy 
was sick—Mary Martha could remem- 
ber only one other instance, the day 
when the boy was carried home uncon- 
scious with a broken arm. If the boy’s 
sickness were a reality then Mary Mar- 
tha had not sacrificed herself in vain 
and the tangles of the universe might 
eventually smooth themselves out. 

She watched her mother hurry off 





SHE KNEW THAT OTHER BOYS HAD BEEN TEASING HIM ABOUT 
PLAYING WITH A GIRL 
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with the boy’s mother and then sat down 
to wait her return. She felt sure that 
her mother would pull the boy through 
—she hoped it wouldn’t hurt! On the 
whole, she felt able to eat her discarded 
cookie with reviving appetite! 

When Mrs. O’Hara came back she 
looked cross, which meant, as Mary 
Martha knew, that she was merely wor- 
ried. 

“That boy is sick,” she said at once, 
looking angrily at Mary Martha. ‘He's 
got the measles and got them bad. He 
wants to see you, but I don’t want to let 
you go. That boy is ascalawag. I don’t 
see what you like him for. What do you 
like him for?” 

“T don’t know, Ma,” said Mary Mar- 
tha meekly. 

“Well,” relentingly, “I don’t want 
you to go, but I don’t suppose it can hurt 
you, seeing that you’ve had the measles. 
What does he want you for?” 

“IT don’t know, Ma’’—then, as the 
awful possibility of a lie dawned—‘I 
mean I guess I know. I don’t know 
whether I know or not.” 

“Seems to me you never know any- 
thing these days. Well, you can go— 
for five minutes. And, mind you, 
breathe through your nose. You don’t 
catch them that way as easily as through 
your mouth. Go along.” 

The doctor, who was just leaving the 
boy’s house, beamed kindly on her. 

“This is the little friend?” he asked 
benevolently. ‘These childish friend- 
ships are touching—very touching. Do 
not let her excite Thomas, Mrs. Simp- 
son.” 

The boy’s mother smiled as_ she 
opened the door and motioned Mary 
Martha to go in. She, herself, stayed 
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outside, being a wise mother and know- 
ing all about the touchingness of child- 
ish friendships. 

“Let them have it out alone,” she said 
to herself. 

The boy was lying in bed, very red— 
very uncomfortable-looking, but other- 
wise very much himself. 

“Well, Tattle-tale,’ he said. His 
voice was harsh and broken, but it was 
full of meaning. 

Mary Martha said nothing. 

“Knew you'd tell!”” went on the boy 


triumphantly. “Girls always do. Tat- 
tle-tale—that’s what you are. What do 
you think of yourself—eh?” - 


Mary Martha was a brave little soul. 
She had intended to fight it out, but 
quite suddenly she did not seem to want 
to fight. Instead she buried her pink 
face in the boy’s bed with a heart- 
broken wail. 

“Stop it!” said the boy. “Stop it! 
Say, don’t do it so loud! Do you want 
to get me in for a lickin’ ?” 

Mary Martha quieted the violence of 
her sobs. 

“What are you blubbering for? I was 
only codding. You can’t help being a 
girl. You don’t tell more than most 
girls. Say, I’m awful sick. I don’t want 
to go to the picnic. I don’t—honest. 
Stop it, now. Stop it!” 

Mary Martha sat up and wiped her 


eyes. 


’ 


“What I wanted to say,” went on the 
boy, fumbling under his pillow, “is that 
I don’t think I can go to the picnic to- 
morrow. I don’t want to go to the old 
picnic—here!”” He shoved a piece of 
very dirty pasteboard into Mary Mar- 
tha’s hand. 

“That’s the ticket; you take it and go.’ 


’ 
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Tue Business Man Wuo Lep ‘‘THE Morris AVENUE SOREHEADS’’ AGAINST A STATE 
MACHINE AND .Won—A Bic New FicurE IN THE NEWER POLITICS 


By HERBERT QUICK 


Author of “‘ Hoke Smith and the Revolution in Georgia,” “‘The Broken Lance,”’ etc. 


OR one modest business man to 

have crushed a corporation machine 
which had held a great state helpless 
for a generation, and to have successful- 
ly demanded of the people a new deal 
in its government, is a feat that makes 
the doer worthy of study. Such is Brax- 
ton Bragg Comer, who embodies “Pro- 
gressivism” as against “Standpatism” 
in Alabama. 

The situation there in pre-Comer days 
may well be shown by a picture drawn 
by the governor himself. 

“Five years ago,’ said he, “we ap- 
pealed to the people for an elective rail- 
road commission with power. Colonel 
Faulkner, counsel of the Louisville & 
Nashville, came to Birmingham to 
throw down the gauntlet, as he called it, 
before the people, and said: ‘We will 
be at that election! We, the railroads of 
Alabama, will be there and will show 
you that we have rights, and will elect 
our men, while you are trying to elect 
yours!’ Think of that!” 

Yes, think of it! Yet, up to that time, 
Alabama had given Colonel Faulkner 
warrant for thinking that the sovereign- 
ty had been laid down by the people 
and assumed by the railways. When- 
ever the ruler becomes a mere imitation 
some real force always picks up and 
wields the abandoned scepter. But in 
these five years much has happened. 
Braxton Bragg Comer sits in the gov- 
ernor’s chair. The legislature that used 
to meet and do the colonel’s bidding has 
met and enacted a body of laws of which 
the colonel would not then have al- 
lowed the possibility, and the represent- 
atives of the railroads have gone meekly 
from the presence of the new governor 


promising to be good if he would only 
let their charters be restored, so that 
they might go on doing business! Sure- 
ly, here is a strange transformation. 
But let us have the story—one not gen- 
erally known—from the beginning. 
Governor Comer is more than six feet 
tall, arrowy, sinewy, smooth-shaven, 
regular and clean-cut in feature, and of 
fine, dignified manners. He gives one 
the impression of being in a high state 
of mental, moral and physical health. 
He has a good strong jaw, a fine, tense, 
close-shut mouth, and eyes well sepa- 
rated and focussed like microscopes. A 
psychologist would say that his inhib- 
itory faculties are well developed—in 
plain English, that he has himself well 
in hand. If he is a genius, it is merely 
through “infinite capacity for taking 
pains,’ and unending perseverance. 


WHO HE IS AND WHAT 


You will not find his name in any 
“Cyclopedia of Biography.” “I do not 
allow such things,” said he when asked 
for personal data. “My family shuns 
publicity in its personal.affairs.” Inhib- 
itory faculties strong indeed, to resist 
the craze for “write-ups.” The phrase 
“My family shuns publicity” is biogra- 
phy, though, and self-revelation, more 
full than could appear in the “County 
History” or in ‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica,” the current volume of which skips 
his name, going from “Leslie Combs, 
Diplomat, of Guatemala,” to “Dr. Anna 
Manning Comfort, of Syracuse, N. Y.,” 
all unconscious of the successful rebel 
of Birmingham. Never mind, he will 
be in future editions. Was it family 
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ties or patriotism that gave him the 
name of Braxton Bragg, who won pro- 
motional spurs at Buena Vista and Mon- 
terey? One or the other it was, for 
young Comer was a hobbledehoy of 
thirteen years when General Bragg 
made his own name a household word 
by retreating from Perryville “with a 
wagon train forty’ miles long.” When 
the reader gets the biography of this se- 
cretive southern gentleman, it will tell 
of an old plantation in Barbour County, 
so large that it made the family poor 
after the war; of three brothers, all sub- 
sequently prominent in business; of 
young Braxton, a stripling, scarcely 
thicker than his musket, serving in the 
war as a state cadet; of poverty and 
struggle and hard manual labor; of his 
wealth-winning as a merchant; of his 
joining field to field until he is said to 
run more plows than any other man in 
Alabama; of cotton and flouring mills 
and all the dry data of success in which 
a man who has anti-plundering ideals 
doesn’t get very rich after all. Thus it 
was that, at the age of fifty-odd, and 
when he was something less than a mil- 
lionaire, this rather commonplace busi- 
ness man went into public life. 


POLITICS AND TRANSPORTATION 


I believe that at first he did not know 
what he was up to. He thought he was 
not getting a square deal in freight 
rates. When he was wholesaling at An- 
niston, something enabled his great 
competitors to undersell him. After a 
while he identified this something as 
railway rebates and discriminations—or 
so he thought. As a miller he found 
that some towns could get for their mil- 
lers the favor of “milling in transit’”— 
a very useful privilege—and some could 
not. Then he began to use his genius- 
like capacity for taking pains in the 
study of Alabama railway rates. 

Let us here pause to say that it seems 
impossible to write or think of present- 
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day problems of politics except in terms 
of transportation. Every political prob- 
lem is a railway problem. Why? There 
was never anything like it before. The 
reason is that never before was there a 
great industrial nation dependent on 
privately-owned highways. For the old 
Oriental peoples, the desert and the 
camel took the place of our railways, 
and the caravan went where it pleased, 
from oasis to oasis. The sea was the 
free highway of Pheenicia, Greece, Car- 
thage and Rome, and the great Roman 
road carried traffic over the world. But 
the railways are so efficient that they 
drive the very boats from the rivers. 
They own the water-fronts of our cities, 
and thus control the sea. They are pri- 
vately owned; and the very -breath of 
our life is drawn through our relations 
with them. While this is so, highway 
conditions must continue to dominate 
politics, and around the railways must 
rage the political battles of the future 
until their relations with the public are 
“settled right.” 

This dauntingly broad view seems not 
to have occurred to Mr. Comer, planter, 
miller, banker and spinner, who wanted 
fair rates for Alabama, and nothing 
more. Hoke Smith was not yet enlisted 
in his Georgian revolution, in which he 
showed that Birmingham rates were 
ruining Atlanta, while, all the time, Co- 
mer had figures to show that Birming- 
ham was getting the worst of it by 
having the rates on great staples jumped 
twenty to one hundred and twenty per 
cent. at the state line. The three great 
railway lines were now all managed 
from lower Broadway and competition 
was ended. 

Mr. Comer took the matter before the 
Birmingham Commercial Club, and 
found the railways controlled the club. 
He appealed to the State Association of 
Commercial Clubs with no better suc- 
cess. Mr. Comer began to see a great 
light, for he had not been born yester- 
day, and knew when he was hit. Many 
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business men would have given up, say- 
ing, “If the rest can stand it, I reckon 
I can!” Comer was not a politician, or 
a speaker, or a writer. His public doc- 
uments read like business letters. He 
was not well known in the state. Every 
state office was “railway-environed,” 
to quote a pithy phrase of his own coin- 
ing. He, B. B. Comer, stood alone. He 
was worth five hundred thousand dol- 
lars or more. Surely he could have 
borne with the inequalities if others 
could. 


THE MORRIS AVENUE SOREHEADS 


There is something almost sublime in 
this lone fighter’s decision that whatever 
others might do, so long as he, person- 
ally, could voice a protest or strike a 
blow he would not stand tyranny to 
himself or a wrong to the people. He 
made this decision, broke with the Com- 
mercial Club, and, with the friends 
nearest at hand, organized a semi-secret 
league with a clumsy name, popularly 
known, from Birmingham’s chief job- 
bing street, as the “Morris Avenue Sore- 
heads.” The Soreheads had branches, 
but most of the work was done on Mor- 
ris Avenue. 

A constitutional convention was 
called. It may be whispered in Boston 
and trumpeted in Mobile that its object 
was negro disfranchisement. Alabama 
was tired of tissue ballots and election 
frauds, so a convention was called that 
things might be reformed to the end 
that election officers would not always 
see themselves as legal criminals in the 
cause of white supremacy. Into this 
convention Comer and his Soreheads 
went with a demand for an elective rail- 
way commission, “with power.” The 
state had a commission, but it was a 
joke. The governor appointed the com- 
missioners, but the railways named 
them. There was scarcely a pretense to 
the contrary. To complete the farce, 
the railways paid the commissioners’ 
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salaries—although we may never know 
from the roads’ books what the account 
was charged to. 

The state machine had fixed the con- 
vention so that, safe and sane, it should 
amend the constitution conservatively 
and then disperse. Mr. Comer’s descrip- 
tion of it shows his reserve of statement 
under provocation to be extravagant. 
“The dominating influence in it,” said 
he, “was railroad lawyers. Mr. John B. 
Knox, a railroad attorney, a nice man, 
a smart man, was the president of the 
convention. Take the committee on cor- 
porations: Who were they? Mostly 
railroad lawyers — strong men — good 
men. I do not mean to impugn their 
honesty. I do not mean to imply any- 
thing—merely to call attention to their 
environment.” 

To Mr. Knox’s convention went the 
careful-spoken Comer with the demand 
of the Morris Avenue Soreheads for 
their commission plan, and some other 
pretty strict laws. It was not deemed 
best to deny all, so the elective commis- 
sion was granted by the convention of 
railroad lawyers, with an anchor to 
windward in the form of an extension 
of the terms of two of the members un- 
til the Sorehead squall should have time 
to blow itself out. Mr. Comer says that 
these concessions were made “to avoid 
a general debate.” Inasmuch as the 
railways had never had any more diffi- 
culty in controlling elections than in 
controlling appointments, we may acquit 
Mr. Knox’s convention of any negli- 
gence in thus yielding. How could they 
know that Mr. Comer was a William 
the Silent, who was to take their citadel, 
not with drum, trumpet and assault, like 
the charge of Hoke Smith in Georgia, 
but with sapping and mining, trenches 
and lines of circumvallation? They did 
not know that the elective commission 
was his first line of investment. I won- 
der whether he knew? 

Comer knows exactly how much it 
costs to send a circular to every man in 
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Alabama. Before the next legislature 
met he had done this. Colonel Alfred 
Tunstall, a “railway-environed man,” 
was speaker, and the Committee on 
Common Carriers was safe, sane and 
conservative. The legislation asked for 
by Morris Avenue was given a fiying 
shunt toward oblivion, when one Pro- 
fessor Dubose, who had negligently 
been given a place on the Committee on 
Elections, broke the Sabbath stillness 
by bringing in the necessary railway- 
commission law as a part of the commit- 
tee’s report. It was shocking to the 
Knoxes, Tunstalls and Faulkners. The 
house revolted to Comer. The senate 
wavered before the attacks of the man 
who never gave up. The scenes which 
followed will never be forgotten in Ala- 
bama, where the railways had been 
served with due regard to propriety. 
Corruption stalked openly through the 
old capitol. Three doubtful senators 
went to New Orleans in a special car, 
and came back, as Mr. Comer guard- 
edly says, “scarcely the same men.” 
Thus, the bill that passed was not up to 
the Comer standard. 


A HALF VICTORY 


The smoke cleared away from this 
railway half-victory, and the state- 
house machine was at once plunged into 
a campaign for the election of the new 
railway commissioner. Stinging from 
the blows of the clumsy amateur, the 
angry and insulted machine went out to 
annihilate this Sunday School superin- 
tendent with his league of ‘Soreheads” 
—and Colonel Faulkner went to Bir- 
mingham and vauntingly threw down 
that amazing “gauntlet of battle.” He 
wished afterward that he had not 
bragged so loudly. 

Mr. Comer’s fight now rose to the 
point of dividing the sheep from the 
goats. Most of the “prominent” men 
went with the goats, and press and bar 
were against Comer, with few excep- 


tions. Among these exceptions was the 
Birmingham News, which worked for 
Comer as the Atlanta Journal worked 
for Hoke Smith in Georgia. I think 
Comer would have won anyhow; but 
the News helped amazingly, and so did 
Captain Frank S. White, of Birming- 
ham, Comer’s organizer and adviser. 
The campaign was Comer’s, however, 
from start to finish. 


PLAIN MISTER BECOMES COLONEL 


For he had to run for railway com- 
missioner, as a matter of course. His 
lines of circumvallation had _ been 
pushed on to a point where he had to 
enter public life in the réle of avowed 
leader. ‘We had no speakers,” says he, 
“and I went through the state to get up 
some interest in the matter. Where I 
made my first speech I got off the train 
and told the hotel-keeper that my name 
was Comer and that I had come to talk 
about the elective railway commission. 
He had never heard of me before, and 
did not know whether to call me Mister, 
Captain, Major, or Colonel. He went 
with me from store to store, and said: 
‘Here is a man who wants to talk about 
something he will explain.’ I talked 
from the doorstep of a store. Going 
back to the hotel the hotel-keeper called 
me ‘Colonel’ and I have been called 
‘Colonel’ from that day.” 

No speaker who ever got into a town 
unannounced because the committee 
had failed to advertise the meeting, and 
found the hall rented to the Maccabees, 
and the band over at the county seat 
playing for the opposition, will fail to 
sympathize with Comer as he waded in 
the cold water of a campaign in which 
such chilling receptions were the rule. 
When I say that he went on from that 
doorstep unwaveringly, I have given 
him a certificate of character. There is 
pathos in the publican’s agonized hesi- 
tation between “Colonel” and plain 
“Mister,” and there is evidence of suc- 
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cess in the fact that the meeting which 
had opened barren of titular honor, 
ended with the bestowal upon the speak- 
er of the accolade of “Colonel.” 

Comer won the presidency of the 
new railway commission by some twen- 
ty thousand votes, over Colonel Faulk- 
ner’s candidate, Mr. John V. Smith, 
who next appears for the railways at 
hearings before Comer’s commission. 
The siege lines were advanced a point. 
The other commissioners were good 
men, Mr. Comer says, but “railway- 
environed.” On almost every question 


the commission stood two to one, and 
Comer was the one. They seem not to 
have understood that this patient man 
was, day after day, putting them in the 
wrong with the people of the state. The 
old commission had never acted except 
on complaint. Comer took the initiative 
in pointing out wrongs and demanding 
remedies. He discovered twenty-one 
staple items on which Alabama rates 
averaged eighty per cent. more than 
Georgia rates. He mentioned the fact 
that for purposes of taxation the rail- 
ways of the state were valued at thirty- 
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six million dollars, while for purposes 
of earnings they claimed to be worth 
two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
He pushed these matters to a hearing, 
and asked for an attorney to cope with 
such men as the late Samuel Spencer, of 
the Southern, and Colonel Russell, of 
the M. & O. The governor refused him 
assistance. 

“T do not impugn the governor’s mo- 
tives,’ says Mr. Comer. “I do not be- 
lieve he comprehended what was going 
on up in the capitol that day. If he had, 
I believe he would have given me an 
attorney.” 

So, single-handed, Comer met the 
leagued legal departments of half a 
dozen railways, and is said to have come 
off more than conqueror as far as facts, 
figures and appeal to principles are con- 
cerned; though he was defeated by the 
inevitable two to one—and went to bed 
with nervous prostration. But his lines 
had closed in. “If the decision had been 
against the railroads,” was his mani- 
festo, ‘every court in the land would 
have been open to them. For the people 
there is no appeal but to the ballot. I 
would suggest that the safest and speed- 
iest relief can come from the next legis- 
lature.” He was sounding the call to 
battle for the final assault, and, quite 
characteristically, not in eloquent peri- 
ods, but with the business man’s “I 
would suggest.” 


THE FIGHT FOR GOVERNOR 


The ‘white man’s primary” is the 
real election in the Gulf states, and be- 
fore this went Comer, now known and 
feared, for his last struggle with the 
machine. With the magnificent assur- 
ance of the real leader, he told the peo- 
ple that what he wanted in this election 
was—everything. He would trouble 
them, if they pleased, for the governor- 
ship, the lieutenant-governorship, the 
rest of the commission, and both branch- 
es of the legislature. Then he could 
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get laws for rate-making, against the 
pass and the lobby, and the like. To 
this stature had grown the “man by the 
name of Comer,’ who had spoken to 
strangers from the doorstep! The state 
machine pinched itself, found it was 
no dream, and rose to the fray. No gage 
of battle was now thrown down by mi- 
natory Colonel Faulkner. The lion’s 
skin was all too short for the Comer 
peril, and must be eked out by the fox’s. 
So the machine found a good, easy man, 
who was a natural orator, put in his 
mouth demands more radical than Co- 
mer’s, knocked the head out of the “bar- 
rel,” distributed the gum shoes, and 
moved on the enemy’s works. 

This natural orator was the hand- 
some, eloquent, convivial, jovial, and 
kind-hearted lieutenant-governor, Dr. 
R. M. Cunningham, who challenged 
Mr. Comer to a joint debate, and fared 
as did the first opponent of Tom John- 
son, of Cleveland, in Johnson’s first 
campaign. In both cases it was a spell- 
binder against the man with the blud- 
geon of facts. Dr. Cunningham felt at 
once that new standards of» discussion 
had been set up. His eloquent tributes 
to the beauty of*Alabama’s women and 
the chivalry of her sons were as fine as 
heart: could wish. Comer stuck to 
freight rates. Cunningham’ cried out 
in polished periods for good roads. 
Everybody is for good roads, said 
Comer, but how about the pass evil and 
the lobby? Cunningham drew tears 
as he spoke for the “old veterans.” 
Comer replied. that he was one of 
them, while Cunningham was not; but 
how about reciprocal demurrage? Then 
Cunningham came over to Comer’s plat- 
form, and demanded more reform than 
did Comer. Comer, clinging to his man 
like a bulldog, replied that this was 
unconstitutional nonsense. Gradually 
it dawned on the spellbinder that some- 
thing was walking remorselessly over 
him, trampling out his political life, and 
that the something was Braxton Bragg 
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Comer, the man who could not make a 
speech. Comer carried sixty of the six- 
ty-seven counties of the state, and won 
by twenty thousand votes. 


ALTERNATE SENATORS 


In the meantime, there took place 
one of those curious back-strokes of po- 
litical lightning with which our history 
is so rich. When it became apparent 
that Comer’s victory over Cunningham 
was not to be regarded as impossible, 
the wary corporate machine craftily 
planned to carry off some remnant of its 
rearguard. The things most difficult 
for the people to keep in mind were the 
United States senatorships. Senators 
Morgan and Pettus had long outlived 
their natural expectancies. They were 
candidates, without opposition, before 
the same primaries in which Comer won 
the governorship. But they might die 
in office. More, they were likely to die. 
It would be a terrible thing to have 
Comer appoint—say Captain White and 
Rufus N. Rhodes, owner of the Bir- 
mingham News. The state committee 
was, as yet, “right,” the Comer flood 
not having engulfed it; and the state 
committee adopted a rule for the elec- 
tion of “alternates” with which to tie 
Comer’s hands in case of his election. 
John H. Bankhead had just been beaten 
out of his seat in congress by Hobson, 
of Merrimac fame. Bankhead was 
strong in Washington, and was so far 
“railway-environed” that he had man- 
aged, it was said, the mail subsidy of 
the Southern Railway. Ex-Governor 
Johnston was another of the same safe 
and sane type. The machine, with rare 
skill, took advantage of the fact that 
Comer’s hands were more than full to 
carry out a scheme for electing Bank- 
head and Johnston as such “alternates,” 
and, as Pettus and Morgan promptly 
died, these two gentlemen are now ready 
with all the power of senators, if they 
care to use it, to fight the Comer forces. 
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When the convention met, Comer del- 
egates came trooping in from all parts 
of the state, and adopted a platform that 
removed the last trace of confidence in 
human nature which the state-house 
machine retained. It criminalized the 
lobby and the pass, demanded rate re- 
ductions, condemned corporation cam- 
paign contributions, promised a strin- 
gent corrupt-practices act, demanded 
the acceptance of the value of the rail- 
ways for earning purposes, as their tax- 
ing valuation, favored reciprocal de- 
murrage, and brought the red with 
every stroke of the whiplash of referm. 
It “construed” the primary verdict for 
Bankhead and Johnston as entitling 
those gentlemen to nothing but a barren 
appointment until the legislature should 
meet. And here is shown the inevitable 
disparity between promise and perform- 
ance in reform legislative bodies. The 
convention would have elected Comer 
men to the senate, in spite of the pri- 
maries; the legislature, when it met, 
elected Bankhead and Johnston. I sus- 
pect that this was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the governor. 

However, no one can complain that 
the Comer program was not faithfully 
carried out by the lawmakers. But that 
did not end the struggle. There is a 
new line of battle drawn that has the 
law courts for its active center. Upon 
the federal judge of the district, as upon 
Judge Pritchard, of North Carolina, 
lies the burden of adjudicating the 
equity of the anti-railroad legislation 
which Comer promised. But that will 
make a new story—this is simply the 
Alabama revolution and the man who 
led it. 

There is encouragement in it, how- 
ever, for all those who hunger and thirst 
after civic righteousness, and there is in- 
spiration for every one, in that it illus- 
trates anew the tremendous power that 
lies in the clear-visioned man of sturdy 
independence, honest purpose and dog- 
ged dctermination. 
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T would have been worth while to 

have heard that interview in 1886 
between Tom Johnson and Henry 
George. Tom Johnson, the street rail- 
way monopolist, who was taking advan- 
tage of the laws of the states in the se- 
curing of franchises, and of congress in 
the manufacture of iron ‘ 
and steel rails, had gone 
to Henry George, the 
obscure social philoso- 
pher, in his little home 
in Brooklyn, to offer 
himself as a disciple to 
the man whom he 
had accepted as _ his 
master. 

The young million- 
aire, just past thirty, 
was modest. ‘‘How can 
I help you?’’ he asked. 
‘Can a fellow who can 
just make money be of 
any use? I can’t speak, 
I can’t write, but I can 
make money.”’ 

“You can go into 
politics,’’ was the single- 
taxer’s suggestion. ‘‘A 
man with your enthu- 
siasm can learn to 
speak.”’ 

The upshot of it was 
that Tom Johnson did en- 
ter politics. He helped 
manage Henry George’s first campaign 
for mayor of New York. He ran for 
congress from the city of Cleveland, and 
was twice elected. “I really thought 
something could be done in congress,” is 
the naive admission of Cleveland’s pres- 
ent mayor. “I know better now. The 
place to do things is in the city. The 
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city is the experiment station of democ- 
racy.” 

In 1900 he sold out all of his street 
railway interests and disposed of his 
holdings in the steel mills at Johnstown, 
Pa., and Lorain, Ohio. He wanted to 
be free to devote himself to the promo- 

tion of the political 
= ideals which had be- 
come the mainspring of 
his life. In the spring 
of 1901 he was elected 
mayor of the city of 
Cleveland, where he had 
accumulated a large part 
of his fortune in the 
street-railway business. 
He had fought his way 
into the city against the 
opposition of Mark 
Hanna, and had won. 
When his brother Albert 
heard of his decision to 
enter politics, he said: 
‘‘Tom is a fool. Why, 
I would give him half 
a million a year just to 
work with me,”’ 

The mayoralty of a 
city of half a million 
inhabitants does not 
suggest the final ambi- 
tion of a man of power. 
It is usually treated 
as a stepping stone to 
something higher. But, with Mayor 
Johnson, the city is the natural arena 
for the expression of his ideals of gov- 
ernment, which are those of a pure de- 
mocracy. He did try to be governor of 
Ohio once, but was defeated. He looked 
upon that office as a means for securing 
freedom for the cities. For, in Ohio as 
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elsewhere, the cities are chained Prome- 
theus-like, by state laws imposed upon 
them by the big privileged interests 
which control the state in order that 
they may the better rob the cities of 
franchises or evade the taxes which 
they should pay. The cities have but 
little self-government. They are denied 
home rule. They have little power to 
be good, but every power to be bad. 
State legislatures have proceeded on the 
theory that the people of the cities can 
not be trusted; they can not be trusted 
to levy taxes as they will, to own and 
operate public-service utilities, to bor- 
row money, even to regulate the wages 
of the policemen on the streets. This is 
one of the reasons, probably the prin- 
cipal reason, why municipal government 
is so bad. Between the laws of the state 
on the one hand, and the corrupting in- 
fluences of the street-railway, gas, elec- 
tric lighting and telephone companies on 
the other, they are strangled in their ef- 
forts to express themselves. And any 


man who seeks to make a city better is 
likely to be crushed between “ripper” 
legislation by the state and the financial 
interests of the city. 

Tom Johnson has an ideal of a free 
city ; such a city as flourished in ancient 
Grecce, in Italy during the Renaissance, 
or in Germany. For the great cities of 
the world have been free; they have 
been little republics within the states, 
and they have responded to this free- 
dom by creating the highest civilization 
ever known. The American city is fet- 
tered at every turn. In the course of 
five years’ time the city of Cleveland 
has had nearly a hundred injunction 
suits filed against it. Within the last 
two years more than forty injunctions 
have been lodged against an attempt to 
inaugurate a competing street railway. 
The city did not plan to own the railway. 
It simply sought to make use of its un- 
occupied streets to permit another com- 
pany to carry passengers at three-cent 
fare. But so skilfully had the laws of 
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the state been drawn, so ingenious and 
obscure was their wording, that the 
courts have found it possible to thwart 
the city, and, in a measure, deprive it 
of its own highways. In this street-rail- 
way war, which has continued for six 
years, the charter of 
the city was declared 
to be unconstitu- 
tional. It had not 
been questioned for 
ten years. It was 
in many ways a 
model form of gov- 
ernment, but it gave 
the mayor large pow- 
ers, and Mayor John- 
son was using these 
powers to interfere 
with the existing 
street-railway mo- 
nopoly of which Sen- 
ator Hanna was president. So the courts 
found the charter of the city to be un- 
constitutional. To make the situation 
doubly sure, they added an injunction 
prohibiting the city from even consider- 
ing the granting of any franchises. 
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Then the legislature drafted a munici- 
pal code designed to rip Mayor Johnson 
out of office, and prevent the re-election 
of astrong executive. In this they failed. 
But the privileged interests imposed up- 
on the cities of Ohio a most reactionary 
code and one that 
has cost the state 
millions of dollars in 
excessive salaries, 
costs and other ex- 
penses. This indi- 
cates the extent to 
which our cities are 
made the football of 
privileged business 
and partizan politics. 
It shows how dif- 
ficult, if not impos- 
sible, it would be 
to carry on any pri- 
vate business were it 
chained in every action to senseless laws 
designed to prevent rather than promote 
development. 

Tom Johnson brought to the city ad- 
ministration not only that business train- 
ing which reformers have been crying 
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for; he brought, as well, ideals of lib- copy. Johnson was then under thirty. 
erty, of freedom, the ideals of Henry He read the book. Then he read it again. 
George, whose most intimate friend he Its eloquent plea for human rights gave 


had been for nearly 
a score of years. 

It is an_ interest- 
ing story, this devo- 
tion of a big monopo- 
list to a dreaming 
philosopher, whose 
whole life was given 
over to a ceaseless 
warfare upon mon- 
opoly. In the early 
eighties, while Mr. 
Johnson was going 
from Cleveland to 
Indianapolis, in both 
of which cities he 
was interested in the 
street-railway busi- 
ness, the newsboy 
had handed him a 
copy of ‘‘Social Prob- 
lems.’’ He_ tossed 
the book aside, not 
understanding the 


had 





him a shock from 
which he never recov- 
ered. For Johnson 
was then just a busi- 
ness man making 
money like other busi- 
ness men. He was 
disturbed. Then he 
purchased ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty.’’ He 
took the book to his 
lawyer, and, giving 
him a retainer, said: 
‘‘T wish you would 
read that book as 
you would read the 
brief of an opposing 
lawyer. Read it 
critically, and give 
me your opinion 
upon it. If it is 
sound, then franchises 
THE ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND and other privileges 

are wrong.’’ The 


title, and never having heard of its au- lawyer dismissed it as foolishness. It 


thor, Henry George. 


The conductor’ was new, and, therefore, it could not be 


urged him to read it, so he purchased a_ true. He exemplified the saying of Vol- 
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taire, that ‘“The lawyers are the conserv- 
ators of ancient abuses.’’ But Johnson 
was not satisfied. He insisted on going 
to the bottom of the matter%* All one 
night he argued the claims of the then 
unknown prophet of San Francisco, 
whose teachings have since divided the 
world with those of Karl Marx, and 
finally convicted the lawyer of error. 

To those who know the subsequent de- 
votion of Mayor Johnson to Mr. George, 
and to the philosophy which he taught, 
his life is as clear asa bell. It has been 
dedicated to the promotion of that in- 
dustrial liberty which the single tax in- 


volves. Without this knowledge, how- 


ever, his career — 
seems that of a 
business man 
who has entered 
politics, and 
then devoted his 
powers to the 
destruction of 
those industries 
from which he, 
himself, has 
made a fortune. 
This is what 
the business 
men say of him. 
‘He has desert- 
ed his class,’’ 
they say, ‘‘he 
can not be sin- 
cere.’’ But Tom 
Johnson demon- 
strated his sin- 
cerity when he 
deserted his 
party on twosep- 
arate occasions 
in New York 
City to manage 
the campaign 
of Henry George, in the last of which 
campaigns Mr. George died from ex- 
posure. Mr. Johnson was twice elected 
to congress on a platform which de- 
clared for absolute free trade, the abo- 
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lition of all custom houses, and the col- 
lection of all revenues from a tax upon 
land values. He refused to vote for the 
Wilson-Gorman Bill because it was a 
betrayal of the Democratic platform, 
and replied to the taunts of the protec- 
tionists in congress: That though, as 
a private steel manufacturer, he would 
take advantage of the wretched laws 
which they put upon the statute books, 
as a member of congress he would fight 
to the end for their repeal. 

It is with such traditions as these that 
Tom Johnson became mayor of the city 
of Cleveland. And in six years’ time he 
has earned the phrase of being “the 
best mayor of 
the best gov- 
erned city in the 
United States.’’ 
For Cleveland 
has had no 
scandals. It has 
been free from 
graft. It has 
not been sub- 
jected to the 
terrorism of the 
boss, as_ has 
Philadel phia, 
St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and 
other cities. Its 
people have be- 
come very in- 
dependent with 
the ballot. A 
city sense has 
been developed. 
People talk city, 
and think city, 
and believe in 
their city in a 
way that is not 
to be found any- 
where else in America. A sense of the 
dignity of the ballot has come in. The 
city has been elevated above party until 
to-day men aré no longer proud to say 
that they vote a straight ticket. This 
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city sense is a prerequisite to any intelli- 
gent city making. 

When we consider how absent all this 
is in the average city.the wonder is not 
that administration is so bad, but rather 
that it is so good. We have no tradi- 
tions, no ideals, no experience in politi- 
cal organization. Everything has been 
a matter of accident. Our cities came 
into life much as did Topsy. They hap- 
pened. There have been no great city 
builders with ideals of how a city 
should be laid out, how its foundations 
should be built, of how it would serve 
the people, how it should care for the 
poor and helpless, and otherwise pro- 
mote the well-being of its inhabitants. 
Up to comparatively few years ago the 
American city was little more than an 
exaggerated cross-roads. When we bear 
these limitations in mind, the wonder is 
that undisciplined democracy has been 
able to do so wondrously well. When an 
architect designs a structure, or an en- 


ineer a bridge, they do it with the com- 
pleted image in their minds. So it is 
with all great creations. The artist and 
the poet, the sculptor and the dramatist, 
add ithagination to their manual skill. 
And Mayor Johnson works with such an 
image of the city that is to be. He sees 
its social, its industrial, its economic pos- 
sibilities. He gathered about him in 
the first years of his administration 
those who dreamed of the artistic, the 
humane, the educational, the physical. 
He saw Cleveland as a city of a million 
inhabitants. And he saw the class war 
which the struggle for franchises pro- 
duces. On the one hand are the rich 
and the powerful, the banker and the 
broker, the lawyer and the press. Al- 
most all of the talent of the community 
is grouped about privilege. It is mak- 
ing war on the community for its own 
enrichment through the use of the city’s 
streets. He saw that no big life was pos- 
sible so long as the community was di- 
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vided like an armed camp over this 
struggle for franchises. 

A. five years’ struggle has centered 
about this question. Many of the street- 
railway franchises were expiring. They 
were capitalized at over thirty million 
dollars.. The properties were worth but 
twelve million dollars. The city had no 
right to enter the street-railway business. 


objection to competition. But immedi- 
ately privilege, threatened in its fancied 
security, awoke. The new company was 
enjoined. The courts declared its grant 
invalid. Another ordinance corrected its 
defects. Another injunction followed. 
Then the charter of the city was taken 
away, and for nearly a year Cleveland 
was enjoined from even considering the 





AN EVENING CLASS IN ONE OF THE CITY’S MANY FREE GYMNASIUMS 


The courts had even denied the city the 
right to regulate the fares or service. 
Relief could only come through a quali- 
fied city ownership. A franchise was 
granted to a company which agreed to 
carry passengers at three-cent fare. Its 
dividends are limited to six per cent. 
upon the investment. All earnings in 
excess of six per cent. go back to the 
people in better service, extensions or 
the retirement of the capital. There are 
no bonds on the company, no water in 
the stock. The franchise is on streets 
where transportation is badly needed. 
It was supposed there could be no legal 


granting of any franchise. The Re- 
publican bosses, whe controlled the 
street railways of Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, permitted Boss Cox to draft a 
charter for all the cities of the state. It 
divided the mayor’s authority among a 
half-dozen officials. It was thought that 
by this means the power of such men as 
Johnson would be destroyed. At the 
next election he and his entire cabinet 
were re-elected. New ordinances were 
framed. A new company accepted a 
grant. Again it was enjoined, and for 
two years all work was suspended. Then 
the supreme court released the injunc- 
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tion. Extensions to the heart of the city 
were granted. From that day to this 
forty injunction suits have been allowed 
by the courts. Many of them have been 
sustained. Tens of thousands of dollars 
have been spent in legal fees, and an 
equal sum in a senseless contest for prop- 
erty-owners’ consents. The struggle has 
become a bigger one than of lower fares; 
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to perpetuate monopoly. Their officers 
have been drafted for the board of 
directors of the Cleveland Electric Rail- 
way Company. Business men who sym- 
pathize with the three-cent line or who 
subscribe for stock are ostracized and 
subjected to financial pressure. More 
than thirty law firms have been em- 
ployed to fight the city. On the one 





ORE DOCKS ON THE CLEVELAND WATER FRONT 
The ore freighters bring each year millions.of dollars in iron and copper ore down the lakes to Cleveland 


it is a question of who owns the govern- 
ment and the streets of Cleveland. 
Probably nowhere in the civilized 
world, outside of Russia, does privilege 
confront democracy more venomously 
than in the city of Cleveland. It is but 
a skirmish preceding what is to happen 
elsewhere. The president of the old 
street-railway company has said: “It 
is now a question of who has the 
largest bank account.” The banks and 
trust companies, with more than two 
hundred million dollars of the people’s 
money on deposit, are using that money 


hand is untrained, undisciplined democ- 
racy, seeking relief from monopoly op- 
pression. On the other is a systematized 
merger of the financial, business, social 
and legal influences of the city, which 
are united for the purpose of securing 
control of the city government. For five 
long years the people of Cleveland have 
been fighting back attempted corpora- 
tion control, dimly appreciating that 
such control means political subjection 
with the attendant evils which have 
made the cities of Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and New York a dis- 














THE MAGNIFICENT LAKESIDE HOSPITAL BUILDING 


grace to American institutions. Facing 
this powerful combination is the re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity of Mayor 
Johnson, supported by the city council 
and the voters of the city. 


distance the world, for with us there are 
no age-long traditions and costly physi- 
cal impediments to overcome. Nor are 
we oppressed with that parsimonious 
economy which the systems of taxation 





CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WOODLAWN BRANCH 
This building is but one of the many libraries distributed throughout Cleveland 


It is interesting to speculate on the 
city of to-morrow when men of brains, 
of imagination and of ideals have turned 
their attention to city-building. Then de- 
mocracy in America will probably out- 


and the poverty of the great mass of the 
people impose upon the cities of the Old 
World. At present we are so conscious 
of our lack of honesty and ability that 
we do not dream of anything beyond 
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the correction of immediate abuses. But 
with a democratic disregard of expense 
and a relatively simple engineering 
problem the American city is likely to 
give to the world* examples of city- 
building that will compare favorably 
with the most beautiful municipalities 
of Europe. When the city becomes con- 
scious of itself it will own its street rail- 
ways, its gas, electric light and telephone 
services as a matter of course. They are 
so necessary to its life. They are part 
of the structural work of the city. They 
are part of the streets, and the common 
life of the community is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the proper performance 
of the services which they render. When 
an entire city is lighted from a central 
electric plant the lighting can be done 
at an insignificant cost and the streets 
can be illuminated in a brilliant way. 
Under municipal control rapid transit 
will enable the population to be dis- 


persed. far into the countryside, as is 
done in Germany, Belgium and Aus- 
tralia. There need be no slums in a city 
as much interested in humanity as it is 
in its commercial relations. And we 
will do these things when the talent of 
the community, now divorced from its 
life by virtue of its interest in franchise 
privileges, is free to work for the city. 
Cleveland has demonstrated what a 
city can do when its patriotism is not 
poisoned by franchise interests. It has 
dared to aspire to be beautiful, and has 
shown a willingness to pay the price 
of its ambitions. The city and the 
county have obligated themselves to the 
extent of from ten million dollars to fif- 
teen million dollars for the purpose of 
carrying out a group plan of the public 
buildings located in the very heart of 
the city. A city hall, a county court 
house, a public library, a federal build- 
ing and a new union station are all to 
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be built at the same time. The city 
called to its aid three of the most expert 
architects in the country, Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham, of Chicago, and John M. Car- 
rere and Arnold W. Brunner, of -New 
York, and gave them. carte blanche in 
the laying out of the ground plan of 
these structures and in determining upon 
their sites. Nearly five million dollars 
was spent on land alone. An_.old resi- 
dential section was razed of its houses, 
flats and business dwellings for the pur- 
pose. A great expanse of lake front has 
been filled in. The federal building is 
well under way. Plans for the county 
court house and city hall have been ac- 
cepted. It is expected that the union 
station will stand at the end of the 
group, which is-in the form of a Roman 
cross. Qn either arm, and flanking the 
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union station, are the court house and 
the city hall. Between them and the 
foot of the cross is a broad mall, six hun- 
dred feet wide, to be adorned with a 
sunken garden and statuary and_park- 
age. Opposite the union station and an 
eighth of a mile away is the new fed- 
eral building and the location: for the 
public library. On either side of the 
mall the land. is to be built upon -with 
public and semi-public buildings or pri- 
vate structures erected under the ap- 
proval of the city. All.of these struc- 
tures are of classical design. When com- 
pleted they will form.a group com- 
parable to any in Europe. The total 
project involves a cost of from twenty 
million dollars to thirty million dollars. 
No local jealousy, no real estate rings, 
no quarreling factions or officials were 
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permitted to block the enterprise, while 
the necessary bonds were voted by the 
people with great willingness. Out from 
either side of the group boulevards will 
connect a magnificent system of parks 
extending clear around the city. The 
latter are well nigh completed at a cost 
of many millions more. All this tends 
to demonstrate that democracy has a fine 
sense of itself and is willing to com- 
memorate its ideals in a big, generous 
way. It shows, too, what a city can do 
when all classes are free to work for its 
upbuilding. It is a standing commen- 
tary on the real efficiency of an Amer- 
ican city. 

But before a city can think of beauty 
its foundations must be laid. They are 
as important to a city as the founda- 
tions of a building. During these years 
of Mayor Johnson’s administration a 
splendid sewer system has been com- 
pleted. The water supply, which the 
city owns, has completed.a_ tunnel 
(which lay abandoned by the private 
contractors for years) far out into Lake 


Erie. The city’s water supply is now 
free from infection. Water meters have 
been universally introduced in order to 
check the senseless waste, which was 
compelling constant additions to pump- 
ing engines, as well as the water mains. 
Water enough for the average house- 
holder is now sold for five dollars a 
year. Free water is supplied the schools 
and for police, health and fire purposes. 
Even with these limitations the plant 
earns nearly five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

After years of fruitless negotiations 
with the railways entering the city a big 
beginning has been made in the aboli- 
tion of the grade crossings, which are a 
menace to the life and convenience of 
the city. There is nothing particularly 
impressive about sewers and _ water 
mains and grade crossings and street 
paving. Other cities have done these 
things, and done them well. The dis- 
tinctive thing about the work in Cleve- 
land is that its structural work has been 
built with an eye to the future. Mayor 
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Johnson was accustomed by experience 
to think in big figures. He was not 
daunted by the fear of spending a mil- 
lion dollars, when a man of less experi- 
ence would have been appalled by the 
fear of increased taxation. In conse- 
quence Cleveland is laid out for a city of 
a million inhabitants. Its foundations 
will not have to be relaid in the years 
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erty, which every large city entails; they 
do not put an end to the waste of the 
modern industrial system, or relieve the 
thousands of men and women who an- 
nually sink below the line of poverty 
through no fault of their own. 

It is this big, social question that is 
being worked out in Cleveland probably 
more intelligently than in any place else 





THE INTERIOR OF THE BROADWAY BRANCH LIBRARY 


that are to follow. All this has been 
achieved without the suggestion of graft. 
From forty million dollars to fifty mil- 
lion dollars has been spent in the last 
five years, and the only disclosures have 
been those of some petty thievery by 
subordinate clerks not unlike that which 
happens in any business house. 

But there is nothing in these things, 
nothing in mere honesty and efficiency 
that suggests the ideals or the philoso- 
phy of Henry George. These things do 
not relieve the terrible burden of pov- 


in the world. Not very much has been 
absolutely fulfilled as yet. But the di- 
rection of movement is apparent, and 
hundreds of men have had their activi- 
ties turned toward the fundamental 
reforms which lie closest to Mr. John- 
son’s heart. These are reforms in taxa- 
tion. Even the ownership and opera- 
tion for the benefit of all the people 
of the street-railway, electric light- 
ing and gas companies is scarcely an 
end in itself. The franchise corpo- 
rations are but lions in the path, which 
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must be got out of the way before 
the bigger question can be met and 
grappled with. With that achieved it 
will be possible to take up the question 
of taxation; of abandoning the taxes on 
personal property, on houses, on ma- 
chinery, on improvements, and permit- 
ting the taxes to settle down on the land 
alone. For the land values of a growing 
city increase more rapidly than the an- 
nual expenditure. The annual unearned 
increment exceeds the total city reve- 
nues. It is a natural source of taxation, 
for it is created by all the people. Its as- 
sumption by the community, however, is 
not so much a fiscal as a social expedient. 
By taxing land at its capital value the 
speculator will be driven out, and land 
will be opened up to use. Then those 
who own the land will struggle to de- 
velop it. They will seek laborers to 
build houses, stores and factories. They 
will be forced to do so to pay the de- 
mand of the community. Jobs will then 
seek laborers, and landlords will seek 
tenants. Then men will be able to ob- 
tain access to the land, and the increas- 
ing opportunities for workers will tend 
to the abolition of poverty. This is the 
dream of the socialized city of to-mor- 
row. It seems a long way off; but it is 
in the city that the experiment will have 
to be made, just as in a modified form it 
is being made in Germany and Aus- 
tralia to-day. 

It is because the city offers an experi- 
ment station of this sort that Mayor 
Johnson insists that his is the most at- 
tractive job in America. Meanwhile, 
Cleveland has adopted a new point of 
view toward its people. The parks were 
formerly adorned with “keep off the 
grass” signs. To-day they are adorned 
with thousands of children at play. 
A dozen or more playgrounds have 
been opened up in the tenement dis- 
tricts. Here skilled instructors train 
the children how to play. Three all- 
the-year-round bath houses have been 
opened, which are crowded from morn- 
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ing until night. Gymnasiums have been 
added, where instructors teach clamor- 
ous crowds of old as well as young some 
of the possibilities of healthy living. 
Nearly fifty baseball diamonds have 
been laid out. Some of them are in the 
parks, but most of them are on private 
property loaned to the city by their 
owners. Here on Saturday and Sunday 
many thousands of persons gather to 
witness the national sport. Along the 
lake two beautiful summer bath houses 
and bathing beaches have been opened. 
On Sunday and during the evenings of 
the week in the summer season band 
concerts are given, while the children 
are invited to the parks in winter as well 
as summer to participate in all sorts of 
festivals, athletic contests and other 
sports. The parks of the city have be- 
come the people’s commons. The aim 
of the administration is to get the maxi- 
mum use out of the city’s property. All 
this is done at an insignificant expense. 
For a few thousand dollars an im- 
mense amount of happiness is brought to 
those whose days are divided between 
exhausting toil and sleep. 

In every big city there is a large 
percentage who fail. They are the tail- 
ings of the community. They run from 
five to ten per cent. of the people. They 
form the dependent and delinquent 
classes. Harris R. Cooley, a preacher 
whom Mayor Johnson invited into his 
cabinet, has Christianized the city’s 
treatment of these classes. He found the 
workhouse making money. He _ has 
made it make men. Now a comprehen- 
sive parole system has been substituted 
for the severer punishment of the old 
régime. The workhouse has become a 
school. Classes have been opened in 
everything from the alphabet up to 
higher mathematics. The purpose is to 
re-establish self-respect. A nineteen- 
hundred-acre farm has been purchased 
some miles from the city. It occupies a 
fine site, from which the lake is visible. 
It has been laid out like a splendid es- 
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tate by an eminent architect. All of the 
city institutions are to be located here. 
Here are to be the infirmary and the 
workhouse. In one corner is a tubercu- 
losis hospital. Elsewhere is the city cem- 
etery. The architecture is of the low 
California mission type. There are to 
be gymnasiums and recreation rooms, 
schools and opportunities for training in 
industry. Much of the work on the farm 
is being done by the prisoners from the 
workhouse. Hundreds of them have been 
turned loose in the quarries and in the 
fields with nothing save a rail fence be- 
tween them and freedom; yet during the 
last year less than a half-dozen took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. On this city 
estate, which »artakes but little of the 
old-fashioned workhouse and penal in- 
stitution, the sick, the poor, the unfortu- 
nate, the petty offender will be given 
an opportunity to regain health and 
strength. They will work in the fields 
and in the workship. They will be sent 
out into the world with better bodies and 
a more kindly recollection of the com- 
munity, to withstand the temptations of 
a world which is none too kind to those 
who have once been behind the bars. 

In another part of the county is Boy- 
ville. This is a farm home for truants 
and street boys. It is not a traditional 
reformatory suggestive of a prison, from 
which the boys come back to society with 
the brand of punishment burning in 
their recollection. It is a farm school, 
with a half-dozen cottages, and a regu- 
lar school curriculum, where kind mas- 
ters attempt to awaken the best that is 
in the boys. 

Comparatively few men in public life 
in America really believe in democracy, 
i. €.,in government by the people. They 
attribute our failures to too much de- 
mocracy. In reality we have too little. 
We have been wrecked through the lack 
of democracy. The machinery of nomi- 
nation and election, has all been geared 
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against contral of the government by 
the people. The democracy of Mayor 
Johnson is like that of Jefferson, of 
Jackson and of Lincoln. It would break 
the fetters which chain democracy and 
give it an opportunity to express itself. 
Mr. Johnson promoted the initiative and 
referendum movement in the state, by 
which the people might veto any laws 
or ordinances of which they disapproved, 
or initiate any laws or policies which 
they desire enacted into laws. He forced 
the Democratic party to adopt a two- 
cent railway fare in its platform. He 
was then called an anarchist, a socialist, 
a faddist. Two years later it was adopt- 
ed by the Ohio assembly, and has since 
then been enacted into law by eleven 
other states. He urged the taxation of 
the franchises of the railway and the 
great public service corporations of the 
state as well as the program of home 
rule for cities. In these respects he has 
had the experience of other agitators; 
he has seen the fruits of his agitation 
appropriated by others.’ 

The real results of these six years of 
struggle can never be measured in po- 
litical successes, lower charges for gas, 
water and street-railway service, in the 
happiness of the people or the improve- 
ment in the well-being of the criminal 
classes. Great as these intangible monu- 
ments are, and they are sufficient of 
themselves to compensate for the fearful 
costs which they involve to those who 
are hardy enough to attempt them, they 
do not compare with the currents which 
have been set in motion and which radi- 
ate into every corner of the country. 
America has been inspirited by the 
achievements of Cleveland. Her own 
half-million people have been given a 
new sense of the dignity of politics and 
the obligation of the citizen. Not only 
has a great city found itself, but her 
peonle have regained their confidence 
in the possibilities of democracy. 
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LEADING LADY 


By GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


ERTRAM’S experience had been 

that of other actors of impressiona- 
ble nature, who have a self-confidence 
which disregards danger signals—he 
had drifted into an admiring attitude 
toward most of the “leading ladies” 
with whom he had played. 

He was handsome, and had a winning 
sensitiveness of manner, while the 
women had usually been pretty. Now 
and then one of them had developed 
that self-conscious vapidity of face 
which goes with professional prettiness 
when it is expected to be “her fortune” ; 
some of them had possessed a charm of 
smile or manner, or ‘a good speaking 
voice, more effective assets than even a 
pair of big eyes. Ambitious creatures, 
all of them, with a fine dream of playing 
Juliet or Ophelia or Viola, according to 
their size or shape, as soon as they could 
break away from the stock companies, 
for which they felt themselves so in- 
finitely “too good.” Bertram also felt 
himself “too good” for stock; he was al- 
ways being cast for the lever in the 
play—the man-who-loves, wild-eyed, 
energetic, almost hysterical, lavish of a 
kind of deeply déjected caress, always 
on the verge of a “farewell forever,” or 
a noble relinquishment of the woman- 
who-loves, she who meekly sidles in and 
out of doors and wears alluringly hypo- 
critical eyelashes. 

For years it was a world of mawkish, 
unalloyed sentiment, where unrequited 
passion was a sort of idol, where one 
burned all the incense of one’s fresh 
young soul, night after night, getting up 
in the morning to slovenly hotel break- 
fasts and a feeling of flatness, as if one 
had overeaten on cake the night before. 
Then one of them—one of the leading 
ladies—had died. They all followed 
her coffin in the pouring rain and talked 


about what a great Portia she would 
have made if she had lived and been 
able to stay on the Rialto for more than 
two weeks at a time. 

For a while the poignant attraction of 

woman, in the stage world, palled. Bert- 
ram found he could act better if he never 
saw her out of that brief, overheated 
hour in which he adored her on the 
stage. And simultaneously with the 
giving up of midnight suppers he began 
to feel a new power at work in his “art.” 
It was Woman in the abstract, unap- 
proachable, unassailable, that filled him 
with a sort of sad, engrossing aspiration. 
He dwelt with her, supped with her, 
traveled with her, a haughtiness grow- 
ing in the glances he cast upon his ad- 
mirers—surer than ever that he was 
“too good” for “stock” and the “prov- 
inces.”” 
One night a puppet—a leading lady 
asked for the loan of his powder-box. 
They were playing in San Francisco, 
and he had been disporting himself in a 
number of respectably wealthy homes, 
where an easy flattery of his good looks 
and his English accent had been utilized 
in filling the best boxes in the house. 

“If you'll loan it for five minutes, 
please, I’ll replace it to-morrow.” She 
was perfectly businesslike, standing in 
the door of his dressing-room, pulling 
up the draperies of Greek costume so 
that one foot would show. “I am always 
forgetting things—they won't let me 
have a maid.” 

From the mirror where he was wor- 
shiping himself he answered her tartly: 

“Certainly! Help yourself, Miss 
Graham.” 

She did. She was tall and quiet- 
looking, far too controlled for Par- 
thenia, and Ingomar was one of his best 
parts. In it he would hold Miss Graham 
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in his arms and exult over Woman. He 
knew, and Miss Graham knew, how little 
she was Parthenia. And the papers 
knew it, too. She was the worst leading 
lady he had ever played to, and the hon- 
ors were all his. Consequently she 
played on. Night after night she came 
quietly to the theater in her comfortable 
waterproof, stood in the wings waiting, 
plodded painstakingly through her 
scenes, went quietly back to her hotel 
bedroom and slept soundly. Of course, 
she was good-looking, but it didn’t seem 
to matter to any one or anvthing, except 
the stage picture. 

“Mr. Bertram, will you mail these let- 
ters for me as you go down?” she stuck 
her head out of her bedroom door as he 
issued forth from his. 

“Certainly, Miss Graham.” He had 
grown exceedingly polite to her, invol- 
untarily, with the relief of finding out 
that she wasn’t, after all, like the others, 
a woman-who-loves. She didn’t even 
matter—that much. 

“Thank you.” Her smooth blond 
head was withdrawn, leaving an impres- 
sion of a nearly condescending smile. 
Could it be possible that she hadn’t 
learned how far her very nice perform- 
ances differed from acting? 

One evening he went to dinner with a 
woman who he knew was amusing her- 
self making love to him. All through 
the meal it was as if he were acting a 
little play with her. He felt as he had 
used to feel when the hair and eyes of 
his leading lady had been real hair and 
eyes. In contrast with this, /ngomar 
was a creature of cool calculations. 
Afterward the woman sat in a box and 
shone for him until he got her mixed 


up with Woman in his heart. He was 
acting to her. 
“Be careful!” said Miss Graham 


against his breast; “people are notic- 
ing.” Her eyes looked up calmly under 
her wreath of artificial flowers. Her 
presence jarred, interrupted his dream. 
He drew back with a start that looked 
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like the old, emotional relinquishment. 
But it didn’t feel like it. Times had 
changed. For ten days and nights he 
madly pursued the woman in the box; 
then one night she threw him over— 
gracefully, not dramatically—and he 
tried to kill himself up in his dreary 
hotel bedroom. 

The door opened quietly and Miss 
Graham came in. She was never any- 
body but Miss Graham, possibly. She 
took the pistol from his hands and 
locked it away in a drawer. 

“What are you going to do with the 
key?” he asked, huskily. 

“T shall keep it,” she answered, brief- 
ly. “You don’t really need it.” 

“No!” His lips twisted sarcastically. 
It was long after the play, but instead of 
the pink kimono which every leading 
lady, to his exact knowledge, had al- 
ways owned, she was wearing a shirt- 
waist and skirt, in which he had vaguely 
noticed her leaving the theater unat- 
tended an hour or so previously. He 
raised his arms to the back of his head 
in a graceful gesture which lent an 
added charm to the fine outlines of his 
face, and studied her with his regretful 


smile. She was putting the key in her 
purse. 
“How did—you hear—me?” he 


asked, without his English accent. ‘‘Did 
it click?” 

“Yes, it clicked.” She turned away. 
“You had better go to sleep now.” 

As she turned away he groaned. 

She paused. 

“What a life! what a life!” exclaimed 
the leading man in a whisper. ‘No 
reality anywhere.” 

“It’s real enough,” she remarked, “if 
you'd only stop playing a minute and be 
sincere.” 

He liked it—it was so unlike Par- 
thenia. 

They played in many cities together, 
a number of parts; sometimes he 


coached her, and now and then she did 
quite acceptably. Once, when the com- 
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pany was stranded in an Illinois town, 
she cooked him his supper in her chaf- 
ing-dish. She had a marvelous way of 
flavoring a bit of meat with a pinch of 
onion. It smelt somehow of home, and 
it all had a charm which, unaccountably, 
kept him from entangling himself with 
any more women in the boxes. But he 
was really acting better all the time, and 
his repertoire had grown so that one 
night they tried to make Camille out of 
Miss Graham. 

She wasn’t the unwholesome French 
woman in any particular. She came on 
the stage like a respectable clergyman’s 
daughter about to entertain her Sunday 
evening callers, and died like some one 
anxious to have it over with and get on 
with her other duties. She had been 
listening to Bertram “go over” his lines 
for three solid nights. 

“Well,” said the manager, the next 
evening, to his leading man, “you fire 
her. You know her better.” 

“No, indeed,” said Bertram, loftily, 
“you may do your own dirty work.” 

This whispered colloquy took place 
outside the door of her dressing-room 
just before the second act. She heard 
every word. 

“Of course, I understand how you 
feel,” said the manager, grossly. “She’s 
got a bad case on you—you'll miss her.” 

“You are wrong. If you think we’re 
anything but merely the best of friends 
in an entirely unromantic way, I'll knock 
you down,” said Bertram, promptly. 

“Well, she ain’t no Cameel,”’ grum- 


abled the other. “I’m going to fire her.” 


“Very well,” said Bertram, turning 
on his heel indifferently. 

The door beyond them opened slowly, 
disclosing Miss Graham in an unbecom- 
ing black wig. 

“T know I can’t play this thing,” she 
remarked, quietly. “I’m not clever. I 
don’t mind leaving.” 

She walked by them to her place in 
the wings, where she seemed to be al- 
ways afraid of missing her cues. 


At the last nights of many a leading 
lady Bertram had already sentimentally 
officiated. He met this woman on the 
stage—who had manipulated her chaf- 
ing-dish so hospitably and so often in 
his honor—and pretended to love her 
distractedly through two overheated, 
overcrowded hours, interspersed with 
sensual music. When he touched her 
hands he found them cold for the first 
time in their united stage experience. 

“Poor girl! poor girl!’ Armand 
thought under his passionate mask of a 
face, ‘‘she hates to lose her job.” 

What more, what more was she los- 
ing? Ah, Camille never wept more real 
tears over giving up her bon ami! Miss 
Graham was weeping because she was 
not to be allowed longer to worship Ber- 
tram nightly. The woman was awake— 
her recklessness, her caresses were only 
the uncontrollable outpouring of a pas- 
sionate mood of her own. Her actions 
were the pale figments of her feelings. 
The petals of her heart were falling 
away and disclosing—not Camille, but 
Miss Graham at her simplest degree of 
femininity. As he held her in his arms 
Bertram had forgotten that she was a 
leading lady. She had come to life un- 
der his touch, had become the eternal 
woman of whom he dreamt, though he 
still thought of her as Miss Graham. 
She was going to die (it was the last 
act)—no, she was going away to leave 
him forever, Camille, in an ill-fitting 
wig, dying with desperate fondness— 
Miss Graham with great gray eyes fixed 
wildly on him, clinging to his lips, giv- 
ing him al kisses while the stage- 
property bed rattled under her weight. 

A strange sound broke in upon them. 
She had really died to him, he thought 
—was dead—but why should the house 
roar away there beyond the curtain? 
They were enraptured with the Camille 
—Armand and his artistic restraint were 
overlooked; they wanted Camille, with 
her tear-provoking, her heart-touching 
ranting. For the first time in her life 
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Miss Graham was acclaimed a successful 
actress. 

“Bring her out!” cried the manager. 
“Who said fire her? She’s got to stay!” 

They couldn’t bring her out, for she 
had fainted. Bertram held her, lost in 
a dream of Woman as he had always 
dreamt it, pressing one more Armand 
kiss gently on Miss Graham’s lips. 


* * * * * * * 


So she was, after all, only the leading 
lady whom he married. But no stage 
work for her thereafter—no, indeed! 
He was proud of her domesticity, her 
inherent ‘“home-yness,” of the unnervous 
children she gave him, of her large con- 
tentment, of her dislike for all things 
theatrical. She was ashamed of that 
troubled night when she had acted for 
once as honestly the woman-who-loves 
as any of those earlier, excitable crea- 
tures for whom his contempt had grown 
more formidable with the years. 

Bertram himself had become a metro- 
politan favorite; he was an eminently 
aristocratic and fastidious stage person- 
age of thirty-eight. They had a fine 
home in a desirable suburb, where she 
lived overcomfortably, overpolitely, 
perhaps, but with entire satisfaction. 
He lived mainly at New York hotels, 
particularly in the winters, when the bad 
weather made the trains unreliable, He 
was much sought after and went about 
a good deal, was a successful dinner 
guest, where his exquisite English ac- 
cent gave various great dames a consid- 
erable pleasure—their husbands _pro- 
nounced him a good fellow and “so de- 
voted to his wife, you know—not one of 
those cheap actors whose divorces are 
too frequent to mention, except in press 
notices.” He was successful, and had 
he not his heart’s desire? 

He was managing a rehearsal, one of 
his own productions, when a slip of a 
girl glided down the aisle of the empty 
theater and stood at his side. She did 
not speak, but her presence was a subtle 
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demand. He turned and met her eyes. 
They were of a peculiarly limpid hazel 
color, with streaks of some foreign ele- 
ment like imagination or mental emo- 
tion. 

“TI want a chance—I want to go into 
your company, Mr. Bertram. I have 
acted some—” She let fall her voice- 
notes distinctly, like the chiming of soft 
bells. ‘But I haven’t had my chance 
yet. Let me go into the play—in any 
sort of part.” 

Her demand, after all—in words— 
was modest enough; but he felt instinc- 
tively who she was. She was to be his 
next leading lady! And his premoni- 
tion was right. Could you keep a crea- 
ture with a face and voice that expressed 
so much dusting the first uninteresting 
chairs of an act in a ten-minute cap and 
apron? 

Her predecessor—a friend of his 
wife’s, of course—suggested herself that 
she star alone at another theater, as she 
usually did one week every year. Thus 
the girl with the overexpressive pres- 
ence got her chance—she began to act. 
Sometimes she got three paragraphs in 
a paper to Bertram’s one. 

“T wonder why I’m not a bit jealous 
of you, Miss Connover?” he remarked, 
pensively tapping with his polished cane 
the shoes that had become the fashion 
because he wore them: “The miserable 
word ‘co-star’ is buzzing in my ears.” 

She did not smile. Her words and 
her life were all delicately intense. She 
always drove about in cabs, wore cling- 
ing robes, allowed only the nicest people 
to call on her—it was known that her 
father was a man of importance in his 
own town. But social honors were not 
what the fire in her soul flamed up 
about. All she cared for in the wor!J 
was her art—her embryonic, strane, 
rapidly-growing way of getting her 
emotions over the footlights and reach- 
ing out after the emotions in every one 
who sat there and watched her. Her 
tentacles were impersonal, often crude. 
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She tried to explain all this to Bertram 
so that he would know why he wasn’t 
jealous of her. In her own home, in her 
aunt’s presence, they studied out their 
parts together with a sort of frenzy of 
impersonal fancy. 

“T mustn’t take things this way,” she 
told him, coming off the stage trembling. 
“T feel more than is necessary. I know 
it—it is only rawness.” She wore a 
diaphanous dress of pale green and was 
acting the part of a guilty worldling. 
She could do a thing of that sort capi- 
tally. 

Then there came a time when the 
wrong parts were assigned her. She got 
self-conscious, nervous, failed to please, 
and Bertram himself was found fault 
with. Perhaps he was too anxious to do 
her justice in a part to consider -his own 
needs. Perhaps ten years of acting with 
his wife’s friends had blunted the force 
of his continual, his habitual love-mak- 
ing. Perhaps New York was only a lit- 
tle tired of him—temporarily. At any 
rate, three of the plays which he put on 
failed beyond any hope of revival. The 
papers ‘‘roasted” Miss Connover’s acting 
ruthlessly. He went to her home and 
found her packing her trunks, floating 
about gracefully in one of her lovely 
subtly-draped gowns. “I’m not big 
enough for New York yet. I don't 
know how to sway an audience. I 
haven’t developed my powers. I’m go- 
ing away. I’ve got to act, act, act until 
I can throw myself into a part as other 
women breathe—until I can fit a charac- 
ter to my very soul. I am going to act— 
but not here. I’m too much Lucretia 
Connover. New York doesn’t want Lu- 
cretia Connover. When I come back I’ll 
be—everything. I'll show them—a new 
standard—ideal. I must grow bigger— 
deeper—” 

“But, my dear girl, my dear child,” 
Bertram smilingly temporized, “don’t 
take a mere New York failure so seri- 
ously ; every one has them.” 

“Possibly. But I can’t stand them. 
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They don’t hurt you. I was abominable 
last night, and I almost died. I am go- 
ing away to learn how‘to act.” 

A week later he followed his leading 
lady, artistically, anxiously, into the 
provinces. 

Mrs. Bertram silently regretted that 
bad luck “in town” made a tour for her 
celebrated husband a necessity. His 
summers thereafter spent with her and 
the children or his patronizing flying 
visits during the winter she openly en- 
joyed. But she missed him steadily 
while he was away during those long, 
uncertain months when Lucretia Con- 
nover was growing star-size. 

“We've got a really big thing at last, 
don’t you know,” he told his wife when 
he brought his star back to Broadway. 
“Lucretia is great in it—her most mar- 
velous bit of acting. How she has 
worked, how she has starved her body 
to feed her soul for this! And we open 
to-morrow night. Everything depends 
on how New York takes her now— 
everything!” 

“T suppose it is a wild, free sort of 
play, with plenty of love-making?”’ 
asked his wife, bluntly. 

“Yes—yes,” he answered, half impa- 
tiently. ‘I’ve always been that sort of 
an actor, you know. It’s the only thing 
that takes.” 

“Yes, you make love—well,” said 
Mrs.’ Bertram. She regarded him 
gravely with her big, unaccusing eyes. 

“I should hope so, my dear,” he 
smiled; “I’ve had practice enough at it, 
heaven knows. And, after all,’ he 
added, lightly, “a home where there is 
no staginess is such a comfort. Poor 
Lucretia! she’s just begun—the love- 
making. Home is the great thing.” 

“T think I’ll go in to see that first 
night,” said Mrs. Bertram. 

Yes, perhaps she was just beginning 
the love-making, this new Lucretia Con- 
nover, with the wonderful charm, the 
subtle allure in her voice and person. 
Perhaps that was why she did it so well 
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—trailed across the stage with the gait 
and gesture of a sensuously alive young 
queen in love with her own beauty. This 
love was raised to a veritable power, fed 
to excess by the applause of the audi- 
ence, the swift sympathy in the boxes, 
the noisy appreciation of the men in the 
gallery, the superb support given her by 
an experienced actor who loved her 
madly, hopelessly through three fervid 
acts reminiscent with tears and kisses, 
until in the last all obstacles melted 
miraculously away. A tall, quiet, in- 
conspicuously dressed woman at the 
back of a box watched this man uncrit- 
ically. He acted better than he had ever 
acted. The play was a foregone success 
from the moment he stepped on the 
stage. His delineation was delicately 
shaded, earnest, full of consideration— 
for the leading lady. He made it her 
triumph as much as his. The success of 
the performance meant one step up in 
his career, money, assured fame; yet he 
acted with the freshness of youth curbed 
by the epicurean enjoyment of the ex- 
perienced palate. 

Mrs. Bertram shivered a little, but no 
one noticed to fetch her her wrap. She 
did not offer to watch him and “poor 
Lucretia” act again. For three years 
she sympathized unquestioningly with 
his encomiums on the genius he had dis- 
covered. 

“She can do anything,” he announced, 
his eyes filled with the stage picture of 
the other woman in her unfailing refine- 
ment, her infestuous intensity, her 
fashionably apt gowns made by the most 
expensive of dressmakers; “she will 
make a perfect Camille.” 

Mrs. Bertram’s tea-cup. smashed on 
the carpet at her feet. It was unlike her 
to be so awkward, her husband thought 
as he rang for the maid. 

“You are going to put on ‘Camille’ ?” 

“We begin rehearsals to-morrow. She 
is absolutely made for the part.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Bertram. ‘Most 
women are.” 





Miss Connover, however, during those 
weeks of rehearsal, had doubts of the 
wisdom of the selection. Bertram 
thought her a great Camille, an abso- 
lutely convincing Frenchwoman; but 
Bertram was in love with her. She had 
known it for some years, and she knew 
she was in love with him. She supposed 
they would go on in this way together, 
with their tremendous regrets, their 
sensational scenes, their struggles at 
self-deception, until some good day 
when Mrs. Bertram, seeing, would sug- 
gest to divorce him. Then they would 
marry, of course. 

Behind all her excessive emotions 
Lucretia’s brain worked daintily and 
coolly. She knew that to act with him 
thus, pouring out her heart night after 
night, was at the same time feeding her 
sentiment and keeping it tied up, eating 
contentedly out of the hand. Meanwhile 
she was laying away money, though 
spending more than she had ever 
dreamed of having, living on adulation 
like a caged bird preening its feathers 
grandly because it thinks itself in a for- 
est. 

Simultaneously with the opening 
night of “Camille” Mrs. Bertram was 
taken unromantically with pleyrisy. She 
lay in her bed unresisting, scarcely 
watching the children as they played be- 
tween her and the window. Outside was 
winter, cold, dreary winter, like that in 
which old Lear and the eternal fool 
wandered. Over the meadows at the 
back of the house the snow seemed an 
untracked waste across to the station, 
where the hourly trains thundered past 
to the city and the theater and her hus- 
band playing the man-who-loves to real 
hair and eyes—yes, to a real brain and 
heart—acting with all his soul in his 
voice. What was there left for her? Mrs. 
Bertram could not act a part, even to 
herself ; she was defeated—had no card 
left to play. Should she quietly leave, 
just sink from sight—die, perhaps, and 
leave the game which, after all, seemed 
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“BUT, MY DEAR CHILD,” BERTRAM SMILINGLY TEMPORIZED, “DON’T TAKE A MERE 
NEW YORK FAILURE SO SERIOUSLY” 
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to belong to the woman who could act? 
* Where in all those multitudinous lover- 
parts, where in Armand was her hus- 
band? 

That night Bertram, acting, had for 
the first time a feeling of going against 
great odds. He knew that Lucretia loved 
him—it was almost an old story now. He 
had brought her no harm by loving her, 
and to-night was to be one of their per- 
petual farewells. It was sad, like hold- 
ing a dream-woman in one’s arms and 
wishing the tears she shed were less real. 
For, after all, what did the whole thing 
matter? The play was going badly— 
rotten bad, in fact. He knew what the 
papers would be saying in the morning, 
what they had said already. And Lucre- 
tia was scarcely justified in thinking that 
all the applause was for her. He had 
for months now dreamed of her as that 
ultimate flower of womanhood which 
was to crown his inner life of sentiment. 

Her voice was as splendid as ever, the 
long lines of her figure as graceful, and 
yet what was he wanting of her? What 
was he missing? All at once in the wings 
beyond he saw a tall, quiet figure stand- 
ing solemnly. It seemed to express an 
honest anxiety as to the words he was 
saying. Of course’it was Miss Graham 
simply waiting for her cue. When had 
she come? how had she gotten in? Could 
it be that she actually wanted to do Ca- 
mille again? Bertram, on one of the 
few occasions when Armand speaks, 
found his voice faltering. He had 
thought Mrs. Bertram miles away, safe 
at home with her children. This anxious 
figure had the lonely look of one who 
has quite forgotten her part, with no 
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prompt-book near at hand. Her eyes 
were fixed upon him, uncomplainingly.- 
She simply waited. 

The Camille in the wings interfered 
with his vision of the Camille on the 
stage. Then he knew it was an hallu- 
cination—it faded away before his eyes. 
Strange how Lucretia’s suggestive voice, 
speaking of a child, in that last act, con- 
jured his feelings. He could only do- 
mestically, stupidly think of his own boy 
with the gray eyes of his mother. 

“You are between me and the lights,” 
whispered Camille to him in a grieved 
tone. 

There she was again. Miss Graham in 
the wings waiting patiently, asking no 
help, the face blurred in a sort of mist 
which might have been his tears. 

The lights, the people, the whole fab- 
ric of this tinsel world seemed to be re- 
ceding suddenly into a proper perspec- 
tive, appearing simply the means for an 
honest livelihood for his wife and chil- 
dren. Even with Lucretia’s ambition- 
haunted eyes upon him he grew sudden- 
ly, as if influenced by some force greater 
than the imagination, grew suddenly 
thankful for his home, his wife’s home, 
from which she seemed to have sent her 
inmost self to him—to wait uncomplain- 
ingly in the wings. 

At the close of the performance they 
gave him a telegram. Near morning he 
reached her side. She smiled at him, 
saw his face drawn in lines Armand had 
never worn. 

“T don’t mind your acting with her 
now,” she told him. “I know it is none 
of it real. I have decided to get well.” 
And she did. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A BLOW 


HERE was no one but Mrs. Winter 
to welcome the colonel when, jaded, 
warm and dusty, he tapped on Aunt Re- 
becca’s parlor door. Mrs. Millicent was 
bristling with a sense of injury; one 
couldn’t touch her conversationally with- 
out risk of a scratch. The colonel put up 
the shield of his unsuitable appearance, 
his fatigue and his deplorable need of a 
bath, and escaped into his own apart- 
ment. But he made his toilet with reck- 
less haste. All the time he was question- 
ing his recent experience, trying to sort 
over his theories, which had been 
plunged into confusion by Mercer’s con- 
fession. “I suppose,” he reflected, “that 
I had no right to give Mercer that hint 
at the door.” The hint had been given 
just as they parted. It was in a single 
sentence: 
“By the way, Mercer, if that pillar in 
the patio is of importance in your com- 


bination, you would better keep an eye 


on it; it has a trick of cracking.” 

“The devil it has!” grunted Mercer. 
Then he thanked him, with a kind of re- 
luctant admiration in his tone. 

“You are sure you don’t object to 
my detective staying?’ questioned the 
colonel. 

“No, suh; prefer to have him. You 
told him to have his men in and over- 
haul the house?” 

“TI did. I warned you I should have 
to. You promise there shall be no 
racket? But I—I think I’ll take Haley.” 

“Thank you. That’s right kind of 
you, suh. Good-by, suh.” 

This had been the manner of their 
parting—assuredly a singular parting, 
after the sinister suspicions and the vio- 


lent promises which the soldier had 
made himself in regard to this very man. 
After leaving, he had motored into town, 
down to the police courts, to discover no 
record of the arrest and no trace of 
Archie. Thence, discouraged, perplexed 
and more worried than he liked to ad- 
mit, he had repaired to the hotel. His 
aunt was gone, Miss Smith was gone, 
and Randall could only relate how Mrs. 
Winter “had flewed like a bird, sir, into 
a big red motor car and gone off, and 
then Miss Smith and a lady and gentle- 
man had got into a white car and gone 
off in the same direction.” 

He was meditating on his next step, 
when Birdsall was announced below. | 
The detective looked as warm and as 
tired as the colonel had felt an hour be- 
fore. Rupert was not eager to see him, 
but neither was he anxious for the ¢éte- 
a-téte with Millicent which awaited him 
in the parlor. Between the two he chose 
Birdsall. 

“Well,” he greeted him, “did you find 
any trace of the boy?” 

“Of course I did,” growled Birdsall. 
“They didn’t try to hide ’im. They had 
him lodged in a dandy room with his 
own bath. Of course, he left his tooth- 
brush. They’d got him some automobile 
togs, too, and he’d left some leggins 
when he packed, and a letter begun on a 
pad to Miss Smith—‘Dear Miss Janet,’ 
it begins, ‘I am having a bully time. I 
can steer the machine, only I can’t back’ 
—that’s all. Say, the young dog has 
been having it fat while we were in the 
frying pan for fear somebody was both- 
ering him.” 

“But he is not in the house now?” 
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“No, nor nothing else.”’ 

“Nobody hidden away? Where did 
the groans you heard come from?” 

Birdsall flushed. “I do believe that 
slick deceiver you call Mercer put up a 
game on us out of meanness—just to git 
me guessing.” 

“That sort of thing looks more like 
the college boys.” 

“Say, it might have been. This thing 
is giving me nervous prostration. Say, 
why didn’t you see the thing out with 
me?” 

The colonel shamelessly told the truth 
to deceive. “I was called here. I was 
told Mrs. Winter, my aunt, had seen 
Archie in the street.” 

“She was just getting out of a ma- 
chine as I came up. Miss Smith was 
with her, and they had their hands full 
of candy boxes. They were laughing. I 
made sure the boy had been found.” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said the 
colonel. But in some excitement he 
walked into the parlor. The ladies had 
arrived; they stood in the center of the 
room while Randall took away the 
boxes. 

“Candy for Archie,” explained Aunt 
Rebecca} and these were the first words 
to reach Rupert Winter’s ears. “I ex- 
pect him to dinner.” 

“Aunt Rebecca,” proclaimed Milli- 
cent, “I never have been one to com- 
plain, but there are limits to human en- 
durance. I am a modern person, a civ- 
ilized Episcopalian, accustomed to a 
regular and well-ordered life, and for 
the last few days I seem to have been 
living in a kind of medieval mystery, 
with kidnappers, and blood-stains, and, 
for anything I know, somebody ready to 
stick a knife into any one of us any time! 
You people may enjoy this sort of thing 
—you seem to—but I don’t. And I tell 
you frankly that I am going to apply to 
the police, not to any private detective 
inquiry office, as like as not in league 
with the criminals’—thus ungratefully 
did Mrs. Millicent slur the motives of 
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her only truly interested auditor—“but 
real policemen. I shall apply—” 

She did not tell where she should ap- 
ply, the words being snapped out of her 
mouth by the sharp tinkle of the tele- 
phone bell. 

Aunt Rebecca responded to the call. 
“Send him up,” was her answer. 

She laid down the receiver. Then she 
put it back. Then she stood up, her sil- 
ver head in the air, her erect little figure 
held motionless. 

. Janet Smith’s dark eyes sought hers; 
her lips parted only to close firmly 
again. 

Even the detective perceived the elec- 
tric intensity of the moment, and Rupert 
shut his fists tight, with a quickened 
beating of the heart; but emotional vi- 
brations did not disturb Mrs. Melville 
Winter’s poise. She continued her plaint. 

“This present situation is unbearable, 
unprecedented and un—un—unexpect- 
ed,” she declaimed, rather groping for a 
climax which escaped her. Aunt Re- 
becca raised her hand. 

“Would you be so very kind, Milli- 
cent,” said she, ‘‘as to wait a moment? I 
am trying to listen.” 

Like a response to her words, the knob 
of the door was turned, the door swung, 
and Archie entered the room, smiling 
his odd little chewed-up smile. 

Janet uttered a faint cry and took a 
single step, but, as if recognizing a su- 
perior right, hung back while the boy 
put his arm about his great-aunt’s waist 
and rather bashfully kissed her cheek. 

She received the salute with entire 
composure, except for a tiny splash of 
red which crept up to each cheek-bone. 
“Ts it really you, Archie?” said she. 
“You are a little late for dinner day be- 
fore yesterday, but quite in time for to- 
day. Sit down and tell us where you 
have been.” 

“Quite so!’ exclaimed Mrs. Millicent. 
“Good heavens! Do you know how we 
have suffered? Where have you been? 
Why did you run away?” 
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But Archie, who had surrendered one- 
half of him to be hugged by Miss Smith 
and the other to be clapped on the shoul- 
der by his uncle, seemed to think a 
vaguely polite ‘““How-de-do, Aunt Milli- 
cent; I’m sorry to have worried you!” 
to be answer enough. Only when the 
question was repeated by Mrs. Winter 
herself did he reply: “I’m awfully 
sorry, Aunt Rebecca, but I’ve promised 
not to say anything about it. But, truly, 
I didn’t mean to bother you.” 

Millicent exploded in an access of 
indignation: “And do you mean that 
you expect us to accept such ridicu- 
lous promise—after all we have been 
through ?” 

“Quite so,” remarked Aunt Rebecca, 
with a precise echo of her niece’s most 
Anglican utterance—the gift of mimicry 
had been one of Mrs. Winter’s most ad- 
mired and distrusted social gifts from 
her youth. 

Rupert Winter hastened to distract 
Millicent’s attention by saying decisive- 
ly: “If the boy has promised, that ends 
it; he can’t break his parole. Anyhow, 
they don’t seem to have hurt you, old 
son?” 

“Oh, they treated me bu-lly, those fel- 
lows,” said Archie. “Miss Janet, I know 
how to run an electric motor car, except 
backing.” 

“T’ll bet you do,’ muttered the de- 
tective. 

Here the colonel came to the boy’s re- 
lief a second time and drew Birdsall 
aside. “Best let me pump the chap a 
little. You get downstairs and see how 
he got here, who brought him. They’ll 
get clean away. It is late for that as it 
is. You can report to-morrow.” 

It was the colonel, also, who elim- 
inated Mrs. Millicent by the masterly 
stratagem of suggesting that she pass 
the news to Mrs. Wigglesworth. He art- 
fully added that it would require tact to 
let the lady from Boston understand that 
‘the lad had been found without in any 
way gratifying her natural curiosity in 
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regard to the manner of finding or the 
cause of disappearance. “I’ll have to 
leave that to you,” he concluded. “May- 
be you can see a way out; I confess my 
hands are in the air.” 

Millicent thus relegated to the am- 
bassador’s shelf, the colonel slipped com- 
fortably into his pet armchair facing his 
nephew on the lounge between Aunt Re- 
becca and Miss Smith. Miss Smith 
looked frankly, charmingly happy. Aunt 
Rebecca looked rather tired. 

“Of course,” remarked he, “I under- 
stand, old man, that you have promised 
secrecy to—well, to the Fireless Stove 
gang, as we'll call them; but the other 
kidnappers, the crowd that held up your 
car and then switched you off on a side 
track while young Fireless was detained 
—they haven’t any hold on you?” 

“No, sir,” said Archie; “but—you see, 
that strange gentleman and Aunt Milli- 
cent—I was scared lest I’d give some- 
thing away.” 

“They’re not here now. All friends 
here. Suppose you make a clean breast 
of your second kidnapping. It may be 
important you should.” 

Nothing loth, Archie told his story. 
Left outside while Tracy went into the 
office with a policeman, to whom he gave 
his assumed name, he remained for 
hardly two minutes before a gentleman 
and a “cop” came up to him, and the 
latter ordered him to descend from the 
machine—but not until they had found 
it impossible to move the vehicle. When 
they did discover that the key was out 
and gone, the man in citizen’s clothes 
hailed a cab and the officer curtly in- 
formed Archie that Gardiner (Tracy’s 
traveling name) had been taken to an- 
other court and he was to follow. He 
didn’t suspect anything beyond a col- 
lision with the speed regulations of the 
city, but had he seen a chance to dive 
under his escort’s arm the boy would 
have taken it. Such chance was not af- 
forded him, and all he was able to do 
was to lean out suddenly as they passed 
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the Palace and to wave at Randall. “I 
wanted them to stop and let me get some 
one to pay my fine,” said Archie, “but 
they said I was only a witness. They 
wouldn’t let me stop; they run down the 
curtain—at least so far as it would run. 
It was like all those hack curtains, you 
know—all out of order.” 

“Archie,” the colonel interjected here, 
“was one of the men a little fellow, with 
a round black head, clean shaven, blue 
eyes, one of his eyes winks a little faster 
than the other?” 

“Yes, sir. How did you know—” 

“T didn’t know; I guessed. Well, get 
on; they wanted to pump you when they 
got you into the Chinese quarter?” 

“Yes,” Archie said, “they put me into 
the sweat-box, all right.” 

“Did you tell them anything?” asked 
Mrs. Winter. 

Archie looked at her reproachfully. 
Did she think that he had gone to board- 
ing-school for nothing? He explained 
that, being a stranger in the town, he 
could not tell anything about where he’d 
been. There was an agent at the house 
trying to sell stoves, and they let him 
take him off back to the hotel. The man 
seemed to know all about who he 
(Archie) was, and about his having 
gone away. The men asked him an aw- 
ful lot of questions about how he was 
taken away. He said he didn’t know, 
and he’d promised not to tell. He 
couldn’t tell. They said he would have 
to go to jail if he didn’t tell, because the 
men who had him were such bad men. 
But he didn’t tell. 

“Did they try to frighten you—to 
make you tell?” said Mrs. Winter. 

“Oh, they bluffed a little,” returned 
Archie carelessly, yet the keen eyes 
on him—eyes both worldy-wise and 
shrewd—noted that the lad’s color shift- 
ed and he winced the least in the world 
over some remembrance. 

“But they didn’t hurt you—they 
didn’t burn you or cut you or twist your 
arms, or any other of their playful 
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ways?” Mrs. Winter demanded; and 
Janet began feeling the boy’s arms, 
breathing more quickly. The colonel 
only looked. 

“No, they didn’t do a thing. I knew 
they wouldn’t, too,” Archie assured her 
earnestly. “I told them if they did any- 
thing Uncle Rupert and you would make 
them pay.” 

“And you weren’t frightened, away 
from every one, in that hideous quar- 
ter!” cried Miss Smith. “Oh, my dear!” 
She choked. 

“Well, maybe I was a little scared. I 
kept thinking of a rotten yarn of Kip- 
ling’s; something happened to him, 
down in the underground quarter, in 
just such a hot, nasty-smelling hole, I 
guess, as I was in. You remember, Miss 
Janet, about the game of cards and the 
Mexican stabbing a chink for cheating, 
and how Kipling jumped up and ran 
for his life—never looked around? And 
don’t you remember that nasty bit, how 
he felt sure they had dealt with the 
greaser their own way and he’d never 
get up to the light again?” 

“T’ve been remembering that story all 
this afternoon,” answered Miss Smith, 
with a shudder. 

“Agreeable little tale,” said Aunt Re- 
becca dryly. “Archie, you must have 
had a right nasty quarter of an hour. 
What stopped it?” 

“Why, a chink came and called the 
little man off, and there was a lot of 
talking which I couldn’t hear, and the 
cop was swearing. I think they didn’t 
like it. But in a minute the Chinaman— 
he was an awful nice little feller—he 
came up to me and took me out, led me 
all sorts of ways, not a bit like the way I 
came in, and got me out to the street. 
The other fellows were very polite; they 
told me that they were my friends and 
only wanted to find a clue to my kid- 
nappers, and the burning holes in me 
was only a joke to give me an excuse to 
break my word under compulsion—why, 
they wouldn’t hurt me for the world! I 
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pretended to be fooled, and said it was 
all right, and looked pleasant; but—I’d 
like to scare them the same way once, all 
the same.” 

The boy caught at his lip, which was 
trembling, and ended with a shaky 
laugh. Miss Smith clenched the fist by 
her side, but she dropped the arm near 
Archie and said in a matter-of-fact, 
sprightly tone: 

“Archie, you really ought to go dress 
and wash for dinner. Excuse me for 
mentioning it, but you have no idea how 
grimy you are.” 

The commonplace turn of thought did 
its errand. Archie, who had been brac- 
ing himself anew against the horror 
which he remembered, dropped back 
into his familiar habits, and jumped up 
consciously. “It’s the dust, motoring,” 


he offered bashfully. “I ought to have © 


washed before I came up. Well, that’s 
all. We came straight here. Now may I 
go take a bath?” 

Aunt Rebecca was fingering a curious 
jade locket on her neck. She watched 
the boy run to the open door. 

“I wish you’d go into your room, 
Colonel,” said Miss Smith, ‘and see 
nothing happens to him. It’s silly, but I 
am expecting to see him vanish again!” 

The sentence affected the colonel un- 
pleasantly. Why need she be posing be- 
fore him, as if that first disappearance 
had had any real fright in it? Of course, 
she didn’t know yet (although Aunt Re- 
becca might have told her—she ought 
to have told her and stopped this unnec- 
essary deceit)—she didn’t know that he 
was on to the game; but—he didn’t like 
it. Unconsciously, his inward criticism 
made his tone drier as he replied, with 
a little bow, that he imagined Archie 
was quite safe now; nevertheless, he 
would ask to be excused, as he had to 
attend to some things before dinner. 

Was it his fancy that her face changed 
and her eyes looked wistful? It must 
have been. He walked stiffly away. 
Hardly had he entered his room and 
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turned his mind on the changed situation 
when the telephone apprised him that a 
gentleman who represented the Fireless 
Cook Stove said that he had an appoint- 
ment with Colonel Winter to explain the 
stove. Should he be sent up? 

Directly Endicott Tracy entered, smil- 
ing. ‘‘Where’s the kid? I know he’s 
back,” were his first words, and he ex- 
plained that he had been hunting down 
the kidnappers to no purpose. “Except 
that I learned enough to know they put 
up a job with the justice, all right. I got 
next to that game without any Machia- 
vellian exertions. But they got away. 
Who is it? Any of Keatcham’s gang?” 

“Atkins,” said the colonel concisely. 

Tracy whistled and apologized. “It’s 
a blow,” he confessed. ‘‘That little 
wretch, he has brains to burn, and not 
an ounce of conscience. You know he 
has been mousing round at the hotels 
after Keatcham’s mail—” 

“He didn’t get it?” 

“No, Cary had covered that point. 
Cary has thought this all out very care- 
fully, but Atkins has got on to the fact 
that Cary was here in this hotel with 
Keatcham. But he doesn’t know where 
we come in—whether Keatcham’s gang 
are just lying low for some game of their 
own or we’ve got him. At least, I don’t 
believe he knows.” 

“You ought not to be talking so freely 
to me. I haven’t promised you anything, 
you know.” 

“But you've got your nephew back all 
right. We have been on the square with 
you. Why should you butt in? I know 
you won't.” 

“T don’t seem to have a fair call to,” 
observed the colonel. 

“And I think the old boy is going to 
give in; he has made signals of distress, 
to my thinking. Wanted his mail, and 
wanted to write, and informed Cary—he 
saw him for the first time to-day—that 
he had bigger things on deck than the 
Midland, and wanted to get at them. 
We're going to win out all right.” 
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“Unless Atkins gets at him to-night,” 
the colonel suggested. ‘You oughtn’t to 
have come here, Gardiner. Don’t go 
home now. Wait until later and let me 
rig you up in another lot of togs and 
give you my own motor car. Better.” 

Tracy was more than impressed by the 
proposal; he was plainly grateful. He 
entered with enthusiasm into the sol- 
dier’s masquerade—Tracy had always 
had a weakness for theatricals, and some 
of his hasty pudding ‘Portraits of Un- 
known People We Know” had won him 
fame at Cambridge. Ten minutes later 
there sat opposite the colonel a florid- 
faced, mustached western commercial 
traveler, whose plaided tweeds, being an 
ill-advised venture of Haley’s which the 
colonel had taken off his hands and 
found no subject of charity quite ob- 
noxious enough to deserve them, natu- 
rally did not fit the present wearer, but 
suited his inane complacence of bearing, 
and might pass for a bad case of ready- 
made purchase. 

“Now,” said the adviser, “I’ll notify 
Haley to have my own hired motor 
ready for you, and you can slip out and 
take it after you’ve had something to 
eat. Here’s the restaurant card. Haley 
will be there. Leave it at the drug store 
on Van Ness Street—Haley will give you 
the number, and get home as unobtru- 
sively as possible. You can peel off these 
togs in the motor, if necessary. You’ve 
your own underneath, except your coat. 
Wrap that in a newspaper and carry it. 
I don’t know that Atkins has any one on 
guard at the hotel, but I think it more 
than likely he suspects some connection 
between our party and Keatcham’s. But 
first tell me about Atkins. What do you 
know about him? It’s an American 
name.” 

“America can take all the glory of 
him, I fancy,” said Tracy. ‘“He’s been 
Keatcham’s secretary for six years. He 
seems awfully mild and’ useful and 
timid. He’s not a bit timid. He’s full of 
resource. He’s sidled suggestions into 
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Keatcham’s ear, and gradually has been 
working to make himself absolutely nec- 
essary. I think he aimed at a partner- 
ship, but Keatcham wouldn’t stand for 
it. I think it was in revenge that he sold 
out some of Keatcham’s secrets. Cary 
got on to that, and Cary has a score of 
his own to settle with him. I don’t know 
how he managed, but he showed him 
up, and Keatcham gave him the sack in 
his own cold-blooded way. I only know 
him casually. But my cousin Ralph 
Schuyler went to prep. school with him, 
so I got his character straight off the bat. 
His father was a patent medicine man 
from Mississippi who made a fair pile— 
couple of hundred thousand—which 
looked good to that section, you know. 
I don’t know anything about his people, 
except that his father made the ‘Cele- 
brated Atkins’ Ague Busters,’ and that 
Atkins was ashamed of his people, and 
shook his married sisters, who came to 
see him, in rather a brutal fashion; but 
I know a thing or two about him. He 
was one of those bounders who curry 
favor with the faculty and the popular 
boys, and never break rules, apparently, 
but go off and have sly little bats by 
themselves. He never was popular, yet 
somehow he got into things. He knew 
where to lend money, anc he was simply 
sickeningly clever. In math. he was a 
wonder. Ralph hated him. For one 
thing, he caught him in a dirty lie. At- 
kins hated him back, and contrived to 
prevent his being elected class president, 
and when he couldn’t prevent Ralph 
making his senior society, the happy 
thought struck Atkins to get on the initi- 
ation committee. They had a cheery 
little branding game to make the fellows 
quite sure they belonged, you know, and 
he rammed his cigar stumn into Ralph’s 
arm, so that Ralph had blood poison and 
a narrow squeak for his life. You can 
see that I’m not prenossessed in the fel- 
low’s favor. He’s got too vivid an imag- 
ination for me!” 
“Seems so,” agreed the colonel. 
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“T think, you know’—Tracy made an 
effort to be just—‘‘I think Atkins was 
rather soured. Some of the fellows made 
fun of the Ague Busters; he had a no- 
tion that the reason it was such uphill 
work for him in the school was his 
father’s trade. No doubt he did get 
nasty licks at first, and he’s revengeful. 
He hasn’t got on in society outside, 
either. This he lays to his not being a 
university man. You see, his father lost 
some of his money, and put him to work 
instead of in college. He was willing 
enough at the time. I think he wanted 
to get married, but afterward, when he 
was getting a good salary and piling up 
money on his tips, he began to think 
that he had lost more than he bargained 
for. Altogether, he’s soured. Now, what 
he wants is to make a thundering big 
strike and to pull out of Wall Street, buy 
what he calls ‘a seat on the James’ and 
set up for a Southern gentleman. He’s 
trying to marry a Southern girl, they 
say, who is kin to the Carters and the 
Byrds and the Lees and the Carys— 
why, you know her; she’s Mrs. Winter’s 
secretary—”’ 

“‘Does—does she care for him?” The 
colonel suddenly felt his mouth parched. 
He was savagely conscious of his mount- 
ing color; but such a fiendish trick of 
fate! He had never dreamed of this! 
Well, whether she cared for him or not, 
the man was a brute. He shouldn't get 
her. 

“Why, Cary vows she doesn’t; that it 
was only a girlish bit of nonsense up in 
Virginia, that time he was prospecting, 
you know. But I don’t feel so safe. 
She’s too nice for such a cur. But you 
know what women are. The nicest of 
them seem to be awfully queer about 
men. There’s no betting on them.” 

“I’m _ afraid not,’ remarked the 
colonel, lightly. But he put his fingers 
inside his collar and loosened it, as if 
he felt choked. 

Because he had a dozen questions 
quarreling for precedence in his head, 


he asked not one. He only inquired re- 
garding the situation, discovering that 
both Mercer and Tracy were equally in 
the dark with himself as to Atkins’ 
plans, Atkins’ store of information, At- 
kins’ resources. How he could have way- 
laid Tracy and the boy without know- 
ing whence they came was puzzling. It 
was quite as puzzling, however, assum- 
ing that he did know their whereabouts, 
to decide why he was so keen to interro- 
gate the boy. In fact, it was as Tracy 
said: “Too much like Professor Santa 
Anna’s description of a German defini- 
tion of metaphysics—‘A blind man 
hunting in a dark room for a black cat 
that wasn’t there.’ ”’ 

“In any event, you would better keep 
away from me,” was the colonel’s sum- 
ming-up to the situation. “I don’t want 
to be inhospitable, but the sooner you are 
off and out of the hotel the safer for 
your speculation.” 

“Friends will please accept the inti- 
mation?” said Tracy, good-humoredly. 
“Very well; it’s twenty-three for me. 
I’m hoping you'll see your way clear to 
run over as soon as the old man has sur- 
rendered. I’m going to invite him to 
make us a proper visit then, and see the 
country. I’m always for letting the con- 
quered keep their side-arms.” 

He went away, smiling his flashing 
smile, and turned it up at the hotel as 
he walked out. The colonel made no 
sign of recognition from the window 
whence he observed him. Instead, he 
drew back quickly, frowning. It might 
be a mere accident that only a hand’s- 
breadth of space from the young Har- 
vard man was a dapper little shape in 
evening clothes—a man still young, with 


a round, black head. If so, it was an 


accident not to the colonel’s liking. 

“Damn you!” whispered Rupert Win- 
ter very softly, “what is your little 
game?” 


At once he descended, having tele- _ 


phoned Haley to meet him in the court. 
When he entered and sent his glance 
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rapidly among the little tables, by this 
time filled with diners, he experienced a 
disagreeable surprise. It did not come 
from the sight of Sergeant Haley in his 
Sunday civilian clothes, stolidly reading 
the Call; it came from a vision of At- 
kins standing, bowing, animatedly talk- 
ing with Janet Smith. 

Instead of approaching Haley, Win- 
ter fell back and scribbled a few words 
on a page of his note-book while safely 
shielded by a great palm. The note he 
despatched to Haley, who promptly 
joined him. While they stood, talking 
on apparently indifferent subjects, Miss 
Smith passed them. Whether because he 
was become suspicious or because she 
had come upon him suddenly, she col- 
ored slightly. But she smiled as she 
saluted him, and spoke in her usual 
tranquil tone: 

“You are going to dine with us, aren’t 
you, Colonel?” said she. “I think dinner 
is just about to be served.” 

The colonel would be with them di- 
rectly. 

But none of his annoyance showed 
during the dinner, at which Millicent 
was in high good humor, having ob- 
tained information anent most astound- 
ing bargains in ‘the Chinese quarter, 
from Mrs. Wigglesworth. Her good hu- 
mor extended even to Miss Smith, who 
received it without enthusiasm, albeit 
courteously, and who readily consented 
to be her companion for the morning 
sally on the distressed Orientals, whose 
difficulties with the customs had reduced 
them to the necessity of sales at any cost. 
Aunt Rebecca listened with an absent 
smile, while Archie laughed at every 
feeblest joke of his uncle in a boyish in- 
terest so little like his former apathy that 
often Miss Smith’s eyes brightened and 
half timidly sought the uncle’s, as if 
calling his attention to the change. Only 
a few hours back, his would have bright- 
ened gratefully in answer;° now he 
avoided her glances. Yet, somehow, his 
heart felt heavier when they ceased. For 
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his part, he was thankful to have his 
aunt request his company in a little 
promenade around the “loggia,” as she 
termed it, overlooking the great court. 

She took him aside to tell him her 
afternoon experience, and to ask his 
opinion of the enigmatical appearance 
of Atkins. He was strongly tempted, in 
return, to question her frankly about 
Miss Smith, to tell her of seeing the lat- 
ter with Atkins only that evening; he 
knew that it was the sensible thing to 
do—but he simply could not do it! To 
frame his suspicions, past or present, of 
the woman he loved, to discuss the 
chances of her affection for a man loath- 
somely unworthy of her; worse, to bal- 
ance the possibilities of her turning 
betrayer in her turn and chancing any 
damage to her benefactress and her 
kinsman for this fellow’s sake—no, it 
was beyond him. He had intended to 
discuss his aunt’s part in the waylaying 
of Keatcham with calmness and with the 
deference due her, but unsparingly; he 
meant to show her the legal, if not 
moral, obliquity of her course; to point 
out to her the pitfalls besetting it; to 
warn her how hideous might be the con- 
sequences of a misstep; somehow, how- 
ever, his miserable new anxiety about 
Miss Smith had upset his wits, and he 
could not rally any of the poignant 
phrases which he had prepared. All he 
was able to say was something about the 
rashness of the business; it was like the 
Filipinos, with their bows and arrows, 
fighting machine guns. 

“Or David, with his ridiculous little 
sling, going against Goliath,” added she. 
“Very well put, Bertie; only the good 
advice comes too late. The question 
now is how to get out with a whole skin; 
surprising as it may be, I expect to— 
with your help.” 

“Honored, I’m sure,” growled Bertie. 

“That is one thing I meant to ask you 
—I haven’t, but I shall do so now. In- 
stead of making it impossible for me to 
sleep to-night, as you intended, virtuous- 
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ly, in order to clear your conscience 
before you tried to pull me out of the 
trap I’ve set for myself, suppose you do 
me a favor, right now.” 

“You put it so well, you make me 
ashamed of my moral sense, Aunt 
Beckie; what is it you want?” 

“Oh, nothing unbefitting a soldier and 
a gentleman, dear boy; just this: Cary 
has to have some money. I meant to 
give it to Stoves, but you hustled him 
off in*such a rush that I didn’t get at 
him. You know where he is, don’t you? 
You haven’t sent him straight back ?”’ 

“T can find him, I reckon.” 

“Then I'll give you the money, at 
once.” 

“T’ll do better for you, Aunt Re- 
becca,” said Winter. “I’ll not only take 
Fireless the money, I’ll go with him to 
the house. I can make a sneak from here, 
and Atkins is safely downstairs at this 
moment. He may be shadowing Fire- 
less; if he is, perhaps I can throw him 
off the track.” 

Thus it befell that not an hour later 
Rupert Winter was guiding the shabby 
and noisy runabout a second time to- 
ward the haunted house. 

“Nothing doin’,” said the joyous ap- 
prentice to crime. “I called old Cary 
up and got a furious slating for doing 
it; but he said there wasn’t a watchdog 
in sight, and the old man was fast weak- 
ening. He was going to let him into 
the library on parole.” 

“You need a guardian,” growled the 
colonel. ‘Where did you telephone? 
Not in the drug store?” 

“Oh, dear, no; not in such a public 
place; I’ve a shrinking nature that never 
did intrude its private, personal affairs 
on the curious world. I used the ’phone 
of that nice, quiet little restaurant where 
they gave me a lovely meal, but were so 
long preparing it I used up all the liter- 
ature in sight, which was the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and a tract on the vir- 
tues of Knox’s gelatine. When I 
couldn’t think of anything else to do I 


routed out Cary. I’d smoked all my 
cigarettes and all my cigars but one, 
which I was keeping for after dinner. 
And Cary rowed me good and plenty. 
There wasn’t a soul in the room.” 

“Has any one followed you?” 

“Not aman, woman or child; not even 
a yellow dog. I kept looking around, 
too.” 

“Tt was a dreadfully risky thing to do. 
You don’t deserve to escape, but perhaps 
you did. Atkins may have come to the 
Palace for some other purpose and never 
have noticed you.” 

“My own father wouldn’t have got on 
to me in that dinky rig.” 

Winter was not so easy in his mind. 
But he hoped for the best, since there 
was nothing else for him to do. They 
were in sight of the house now, which 
loomed against the dim horizon darker, 
grimmer than ever. Where the upper 
stories were pierced with semi-circular 
arches, the star-sown sky shone through 
with an extraordinary effect of depth 
and mystery. All the lighter features 
of the architecture, carving on pediment 
or lintel or archivolt, delicate iron tracery 
of rejas, relief of arcature and colonnade; 
all these the dusk blurred if it did not 
obliterate. The great dark bulk of the 
house, with its massive buttresses, its 
pyramidal copings and receding upper 
stories, was the more boldly silhouetted 
on the violet sky ; yet because of the very 
flatness of the picture, the very lack of 
shadow and projection, it seemed un- 
substantial, hardly more of reality than 
the giant shadow that it cast upon the 
hillside. Electric lights wavered and 
bristled dazzling beams on either side 
the street; not a gleam, red, white or 
yellow, leaked through the shuttered 
windows of the house. In its blackness, 
its silence, its determined isolation, it 
renewed, but with a greater force, the 
first sinister thrill which the sight of it 
had given the man who came to rifle it 
of its secrets. 

“Lonesome-looking old shanty, isn’t 
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it?” said the Harvard boy. ‘Seems al- 
most indecorous to speak out loud. 
Here’s where we cache the car and make 
a gentle detour by aid of the shrubbery 
up the arroyo to the north side of the 
patio. See?” 

After leaving the car, Tracy took the 
lead. Neither spoke. They toiled up the 
hill, in this part of the grounds less of 
the nature of a hill than of an arroyo or 
ravine, through which rocks had thrust 
their rugged sides and over which 
spiked, semi-tropical cacti had sprawled, 
and purple and white-flowered vines 
had made their own untended tangle. 
Before they reached the level the colonel 
was breathing hard, every breath a stab. 
Tracy, a famous track man who had 
won his H in a wonderful cross-coun- 
try run, felt no distress—until he heard 
his companion gasp. 

“Jove! But that hill’s fierce,” he 
breathed explosively. ‘‘Do you mind 
resting a minute?” 

“Hardly,”—the colonel was just able 
to hold his voice steady—‘T have a Fil- 
ipino bullet in my leg somewhere which 
the X ray has never been able to ac- 
count for; and I’m not exactly a moun- 
tain goat!” 

“Why, of course; I’m a brute not to 
let you run up the drive in the machine. 
Not a rat watching us to-night, either; 
but I wanted: you to see the place; and 
you seem so fit—” 

“You oughtn’t to give away your se- 
crets to me, an outsider—”’ 

“You’re no outsider; I consider you 
the treasurer of the band,” laughed 
Tracy. They had somehow come to an 
unexpressed but perfectly understood 
footing of sympathy. The colonel even 
let the younger man help him up the last 
stiff clamber of the path. He forgot his 
first chill as of a witness approaching a 
tragedy; there was a smile on his lips 
when the two of them passed into the 
patio. It lingered there, standing in the 
flower-scented gloom. It was there as 
Tracy stumbled to a half-remembered 
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push-button, wondering aloud what had 
become of Cary and Kito that they 
shouldn’t have answered his whistle; it 
was there, still, when Tracy slipped and 
grumbled: ‘What sticky stuff has Kito 
spilled on this floor?’ and _ instantly 
flooded the court with light. Then—he 
saw the black, slimy pool and the long 
slide of Tracy’s nailed sole in it; and 
just to one side, almost presssing against 
his own foot, he saw a man in a gray 
suit huddled into the shape of a crooked 
U, with his arms limp at his side and 
his head of iron-gray fallen back askew. 
The light shone on the broad bald dome 
of the forehead. He had been stabbed 
between the shoulders, in the back; and 
one side of the gray coat was ugly to see. 
“Good God,” whispered Tracy, going 
white; “it’s Keatcham; they’ve killed 
him! Oh, why didn’t I go back be- 
fore?” 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHOSE FEET WERE SHOD WITH SILENCE 


, 


“Get out your revolver,” ordered the 
colonel. ‘Look sharp! There may be 
some one here.” 

But there was not a sign of life re- 
vealed by the search. Meanwhile, Win- 
ter was examining the body. His first 
thought was that Keatcham had tried to 
escape and had been struck down in his 
flight. Kito would not scruple at such 
a deed; nor, for that matter, Mercer. 
But why leave the man thus? Why not 
dispose of the body—unless, indeed, the 
assassins had been interrupted? Any- 
how, what a horrid mess this murder 
would make of the affair; and how was 
he to keep the women out of it? All at 
once, in the examination which he had 
been making (while a dozen gruesome 
possibilities tumbled over each other in 
his mind), he stopped; he put his ear to 
the man’s heart. 

“TIsn’t he dead?” asked Tracy under 
his breath. 

“No, he is not dead, but I’m afraid 
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he’ll never find it out,” returned the 
colonel, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘How- 
ever, any brandy handy? And get me 
some water!” 

“IT know where there is some brandy. 
I’ll get it. There is some water in the 
fountain, right—Cary!” 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded 
Cary Mercer in one of the arcade door- 
ways of the patio. ‘‘What’s happened? 
The devil! Who did this?” He strode 
up to the kneeling soldier. 

“You are in a position to know much 
better than I,” said the colonel, dryly. 
“We came this moment. We found 
this.” 

“Cary, did you do it?’—the young 
man laid his hand on Cary’s shoulder; 
his face was ashy, but his voice rang full 
and clear—‘if you did, I am sure you 
had a reason! But I want to know; 
we’re partners in this thing to the fin- 
ish.”’ 

“Thank you, boy,” said Cary, gently ; 
“that’s good to hear. But I didn’t hurt 
him, Endy. Why should I? We'd got 
what we wanted.” 

“Who did?” asked the colonel. 

“TI didn’t, and Kito didn’t. He went 
away to see his only brother, who is 
sick. He hasn’t got back. I don’t know 
who did it; but whoever stabbed him 
must have done it without warning him, 
for I didn’t hear a sound. I was in the 
library.” 

“He’s breathing a little, I think,” 
murmured the young man, who was sop- 
ping the gray mask of a face while 
Winter trickled brandy drop by drop 
into the sagging mouth. ‘And—iook! 
Somebody has tried to rob him; that’s a 
money belt!” 

The waistcoat was open and Winter 
could see, beneath, a money belt with 
buttoned pockets, which had been torn 
apart with such haste that one of the 
buttons had been wrenched off. 

“They seem ta have been after 
money,” said he. “See! the belt is full 
of bills; there’s only one pocket empty.” 
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“Perhaps he was interrupted,” ex- 
plained Mercer. “Push the brandy, 
Colonel; he’s moving his eyelids, suh!” 

“We've got to do something to that 
hole in him first,’ said the colonel. “Is 
there any doctor—” 

“T daren’t send for one—” 

“Tony Arnold might know one we 
could trust,” suggested Tracy. “I can 
get him over the long-distance in time 
for the night train.” 

“We want somebody now, this min- 
ute,” declared the colonel. 

“There’s Janet Smith,” said Mercer, 
“my sister-in-law; she’s Mrs. Winter’s 
companion. She used to be a trained 
nurse and a mighty good one. She could 
be trusted.” 

Could she? And how the terms of 
his distrust had changed! He had 
fought against an answer in the affirma- 
tive this morning; now his heart was 
begging for it; he was cold with fear 
lest she wasn’t this conspirator’s confed- 
erate. 

“Send for them both,” said he, im- 
passively. 

“T’ll call up Aunt Rebecca,” said Mer- 
cer. “Isn’t he reviving? No? Best not 
move him till we can get the wound 
dressed, don’t you reckon, Colonel ?” 

But the colonel was already making a 
rough tourniquet out of his handker- 
chief and a pencil to stanch the bleeding. 
The others obeyed his curt directions, 
and it was not until the still unconscious 
man was disposed in a more comfortable 
posture on the cushions which Tracy 
brought that Winter sent the latter to 
the telephone, and then addressed Mer- 
cer. He took a sealed package from an 
inner pocket and tendered it, saying: 
“You know who sent it. Whatever hap- 
pens, you’re a Southern gentleman, and 
I look to you to see that she—they are 
kept out of this nasty mess, absolutely.” 

“Of course,” returned Mercer, with a 
trace of irritation; “what do you take 
me for? Now, hadn’t I better call 
Janet?” 
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“But if this were to be discovered—” 
“She wouldn’t have done anything; 
she is only nursing a wounded man 
whom she doesn’t know, at my request.” 
“Very well,” acquiesced the colonel, 
with a long sigh as he turned away. 
He sat down, cross-legged like a 
Turk, on the flags, beside the wounded 
man. Mercer was standing, a little way 
off. It was to be observed that he had 
not touched Keatcham, nor even ap- 
proached him close enough to reach him 
by an outstretched hand. Winter studied 
his face, his attitude—and suppressed 
the slightest of starts. Mercer had 
turned his arm to light another electric 
bulb and the action revealed some crim- 
son spots on his cuff and a smear on his 
light trousers above the knee. The 
lamp was rather high and he was 
obliged to raise his arm, thus lifting 
the skirts of his coat, which had previ- 
ously hidden the stain. He did not seem 
aware that his action had made any dis- 
closure; he was busy with the light. 


“That'll be better,” said he. “I’ll go 
call up Sister Janet.” 
How had those stains come? Mercer 


professed to have just entered. Vainly 
Winter’s brain tried to labor through 
the crazy bewilderment of it all. Mer- 
cer spoke like an honest man—but look 
at his cuffs! How could any outside 
assassin enter that locked and guarded 
house?—yet, if Mercer had not lied, 
some one must have stolen in and struck 
Keatcham down without warning! Un- 
less the Jap—but the Jap was out of the 
house—perhaps. And Janet Smith, 
what was she doing, talking to Atkins? 
Had she given that reptile any clue? 
Could he—but it was his opportunity to 
rescue Keatcham, not to murder him. 
What a confounded maze! 

And what business had he, Rupert 
Winter, who had supposed himself to be 
an honorable man, who had sworn to 
support the constitution and the laws of 
the United States—what business had 
he to help lawbreakers and murderers 
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escape the just punishment of their 
deeds? He almost ground his teeth. 
Oh, well, there was one way out; the 
one was to resign his commission. He 
would do it, this very night, he resolved, 
and swore miserably at himself, at his 
venerable aunt who must be protected at 
such a sacrifice, at Atkins, at the feebly 
moaning wretch whom he had not 
ceased all this while to ply carefully 
with drops of brandy. “You everlast- 
ing man-eater, if you dare to die, I'll 
kill you!” he snorted. “This tangle is 
getting on my nerves. I’m _ getting 
dippy !” 

Thereupon he went at the puzzle 
again. Before any answer could come 
to the telephone calls, a low, mournful, 
inhuman cry penetrated the thick walls. 
It was repeated thrice; on the third call 
Tracy ran quickly through the patio to 
a side door, barred and locked like all 
the entrances, released and swung it 
open and let in Kito. A few murmured 
words passed between them. The Jap 
uttered a startled exclamation. “But 
how can it be? How? No one can get 
in! And who shall stab him? For 
why?” 

He examined the wounded man, after 
a gravely courteous salute to Winter, 
and frowned and sighed. ‘What did 
it?” said he. ‘Did who stabbed take it 
‘way? He must give stlong pull!” 

“Whoever did it,” said the colonel, 
“must have put a knee on the man’s 
breast and pulled a strong pull, as you 
say.” In speaking the words, he felt a 
shiver, for he seemed to see that red 
smear above Mercer’s knee. 

He felt the shiver again when Mercer 
returned and he glanced at him; there 
was not a stain on his shining white 
cuffs; he had changed them; he had 
also changed his suit of clothes and his 
shoes. His eyes met the colonel’s, and 
Winter fancied there was a glint of de- 
fiance in them. He made no comment, 
for no doubt a plausible excuse for the 
fresh clothes was ready. Well, he 
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(Winter) wouldn’t ask it. Poor devil, 
he had had provocation. For the next 
half-hour they were all busy with 
Keatcham. 

“He is better,” pronounced the Jap. 
“He will not live, maybe, but he will 
talk; he can say who hult him.” 

“If he can only do that!” cried Mer- 
cer. “It is infernal to think any one can 
get in here and do such a thing!” 

“Rotten,” Tracy moaned. 

The colonel said nothing. 

They were all four still working over 
Keatcham when an electric bell pealed. 
Tracy started, but Mercer looked a 
shade relieved. ‘They’ve come,” said 
he. 

“They?” repeated the colonel. 
scrambled to his feet and gasped. 

Miss Smith was coming down the 
colonnade. But not Miss Smith alone; 
Aunt Rebecca walked beside her, serene, 
erect and bearing a small handbag. Miss 
Smith carried a larger bag, and Tracy 
had possessed himself of a dress-suit 
case. 

“Certainly, Bertie,” remarked his 
aunt in her softest tone; “I came with 
Janet. My generation believed in Jes 
convenances.” 

All the colonel could articulate was a 
feeble, “And Archie? And Millicent?” 

“Haley is staying in your room with 
Archie. Millicent had retired; if she 
asks for us in the morning we shall not 
be up. She has an appointment with 
Janet, but it isn’t until half-past eleven. 
Randall has her instructions.” 

“But—but—how did you get here?” 

Aunt Rebecca drew herself up. “I 
trust now, Bertie, you will admit that I 
am as equal as any of you to rough it. 
If there is one mode of transit I abomi- 
nate, it is those loathsome, unsanitary, 
uncivil, joggly street cars. We came as 
far as Elmwood in the street cars, then 
we walked. Did we want to give the 


He 


number to a cabman, do you suppose? 
Bertie, have you such a thing as a match 
about you? 


I think Janet wants to heat 
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a teaspoonful of water for a strychnine 
hypodermic.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER WAS” 


By an astonishingly early hour the 
next morning Mrs. Winter was awake 
and downstairs, where Kito and Tracy 
were making coffee, toasting bread and 
admiring the oatmeal, which had cooked, 
while they slept, in the Fireless Stove. 

The breakfast was a cheerful one, be- 
cause Miss Smith reported the patient a 
shade better. She looked smiling, al- 
though rather heavy-eyed. Mercer and 
the colonel had taken turns sitting in the 
adjoining room to bring her ice or hot 
water or to be of service outside. 

The colonel had suggested calling a 
doctor, but Aunt Rebecca had demurred. 
It was she, however, who, as soon as 
breakfast was over, took first Mercer and 
Tracy, then the colonel, apart, and pro- 
posed calling up Keatcham’s confidential 
associates on the long-distance tele- 
phone. “Strike, but hear me, nephew,” 
she said languidly, smiling at his bewil- 
derment. “Our only chance now is to 
exhaust trumps. Yesterday the game was 
won. Keatcham had surrendered; he 
had told his partners in the deal to make 
no fight on Tracy’s election; they could 
get what they wanted without the Mid- 
land. He advised them to cover their 
shorts and get ready for a bull mar- 
ket—” 

“How did he do all that when he had 
lost his private code book?” 

“How would you do it? You would 
use the long-distance telephone. We 
caught them at Seattle, where his men 
had gone for the meeting. I don’t un- 
derstand why they needed me to sug- 
gest that. There the poor man was, as 
your Harvard stove agent calls it, rub- 
bering about the library, trying to find 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ in the edition 
Darley had illustrated. Of course, it 
wasn’t there. He had lost it just before 
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he came to the Palace, he thought. It 
seems his old cipher needs a particular 
book—that kind. No doubt in my mind 
that your theory is right, and Atkins 
stole it, and perhaps thought he stole the 
key, but didn’t get it. He took a memo- 
randum of ciphers which looked like a 
key. There Keatcham was, with millions 
hanging on his wires, and his modern 
substitute for the medieval signet ring 
that would enforce the message quite 
lost. What to do? Why, there was noth- 
ing to do but get another cipher! They 
made up a temporary one, right in that 
library, yesterday afternoon.” 

“But how could Mercer be sure 
Keatcham would not play a trick on 
him? Did he hear the conversation ?” 

“Certainly not.- He took Keatcham’s 
word. Whatever his faults, Keatcham 
has always kept his word. Mercer was 
sure that he would keep it. He-went out 
of the room, upstairs. He was upstairs 
when-Keatcham was stabbed.” 

The colonel drew a long, difficult 
breath. “Then you don’t believe Mercer 
did it?” 

“I’m sure he didn’t. He didn’t hurt 
him. Why should he kill him after he 
had surrendered? He had nothing to 
gain and considerable to risk, if not to 
lose. We want that bull market.” 

“But who did, then? Atkins? But he 
is trying to rescue him.” 

“Ts he? How do we know? The res- 
cue was only our supposition. I’m only 
certain none of our crowd did it.” 

“Kito ?” 

“No, Kito keeps absolutely within his 
orders; he knew how things stood when 
he went away. Mercer saw him go. He 
couldn’t get in, either; he had to signal 
and be let in. They were as careful as 
that. Now, assuming they all are inno- 
cent, isn’t it the best plan to telephone to 
Seattle to Keatcham’s next friend 
there?” 

“He hasn’t any family, has he? His 
wife died, and there were no children, I 
think.” 
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“No, and if he ever had any brothers 
or sisters they died when they were lit- 
tle. His business associates are the only 
people Cary knows about. //e is anxious 
to have word sent at once, because there 
are important things to do in Keatch- 
am’s own interest. He came to Caiifor- 
nia and he has employed Cary in a big 
Portland cement investment. Cary has 
been working all the time on it for him 
—I beg your pardon—’” for the colonel 
had raised his hand with a little gasp. 
“Do you mean,” said he, “that Mercer 
has been acting as Keatcham’s agent, 
working in his interest, all the time he 
was holding him a prisoner and ready 
to kill him rather than let him go?” 
“Why not? Cary is a man of honor. 
This cement deal is a perfectly fair one 
which will give a fair price to the pres- 
ent owners and make a great business 
proposition. There are other schemes, 
too, very large ones, which need the man 
at the wheel. Now, I have talked with 
Cary and Endicott Tracy, and my plan 
is to call up Warnebold, his next friend, 
the man to whom he telephoned, at Seat- 
tle. He knows Mercer has been employed 
by Keatcham, and knows his voice, and 
knows he is a trusty man (for Mercer 
has done some inquiries for him, and 
saved him, once, from buying a water- 
logged steel plant)—to call Aim up and 
—tell him the truth. We can say Mr. 
Keatcham was mysteriously stabbed; we 
can ask what is best to do. By that time 
we can report that we have the best 
medical assistance—young Arnold will 
get his family physician, who can be 
trusted. Warnebold will instruct Mer- 
cer, I reckon, to keep the fact of the as- 
sault a secret, not even mention that Mr. 
Keatcham is ill, and very likely he or 
some one else will come straight on here. 
Meanwhile young Arnold can open the 
house, hire some servants who won’t talk 
—I can get them for him; we all say 
nothing of the magnate’s presence. And 
the bull market will come, all right.” 
After a little reflection the colonel 
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agreed that the bold course would be the 
safest. Thus it came about, with amaz- 
ing rapidity, that the haunted house was 
opened, that sleek, smiling Chinamen 
whisked brooms and cleaning-cloths at 
open windows, and Haley and Kito 
frankly told any curious inquirers who 
hailed them over the lawn and the 
flower-beds that young Mr. Arnold was 
coming home and going to have a house 
party of friends. The servants had been 
carefully selected by Mrs. Winter’s pow- 
erful Chinese friend; they had no dread 
of white spooks, however they might 
cringe before yellow ones. Mrs. Winter 
and Randall left their hotel after all the 
appropriate ceremonies, amid the lavish 
bows and smiles of liberally paid bell- 
boys and porters. They gave out that 
they were to visit friends, and the 
colonel, who remained, was to take 
charge of their mail; hence, with no 
appearance of secrecy, the trail took to 
water and was lost, since the motor car 
which carried them was supplied by 
Birdsall and driven by a safe man of his 
own. 

Regarding the detective, Rupert Win- 
ter had had what he called “a stiff 
think.” He could not afford even the 
remote risk of his going, with the pic- 
turesque assortment of information 
which he had obtained about Casa 
Fuerte and Mercer, into Atkins’ employ ; 
therefore he hired him, still, himself. 
He made a. partial but absolutely truth- 
ful statement of the case. He said 
frankly: “Birdsall, I’m not going to 
treat you fair, for I’m not going to tell 
you all I know, because—well, for one 
thing, I don’t feel sure how much I do 
know, myself. But all I’m going to ask 
of you is to watch the house, day and 
night, without seeming to watch it. You 
will oblige Mr. Keatcham as well as me. 
There is a big game going on, but it isn’t 
what you thought. Mr. Keatcham’s best 
helpers are right in that house. Mercer 
and I and young Fireless and Arnold 
are doing our best to guard him, not 
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hurt him. Now, there is big money for 
you if you will watch out for us.” 

Birdsall reflected a moment before he 
answered; but he did answer, screwing 
up his face: “I don’t like these jobs in 
the dark; but I like you, Colonel, and 
it’s a go.” 

Keatcham’s valet was next summoned 
from his vacation, and became, in 
Tracy’s phrase, “a dandy sub-nurse.” 

The Tracys’ family physician came 
twice a day. He was known to be visit- 
ing one of the guests who had fallen ill. 
Mercer sent three or four telegrams a 
day to Seattle and to New York, to 
Keatcham’s associates. Warnebold him- 
self came on to San Francisco from Se- 
attle, and was received with every cour- 
tesy. He questioned Kito, questioned 
Mercer, questioned the colonel. Tracy 
had effaced himself, and was in Pasa- 
dena for a day or two. 

The colonel was the star witness (at 
least this was young Arnold’s verdict). 
His narrative was to the effect that he 
had gone out to see Mercer, who was a 
family connection; no, he was not alone; 
he had a young friend with him; con- 
fidentially, he would admit that the 
friend was Mr. Tracy’s son, and, while 
he could not be sure, he had reason to 
suspect that he (young Tracy) had been 
conducting some delicate negotiations 
with Mr. Keatcham. At this point the 
interlocutor nodded slightly; he was 
making the deductions expected, and ex- 
plaining to himself Keatcham’s aston- 
ishing communication over the tele- 
phone. So, he was surmising shrewdly, 
that was the clue—the old man had been 
making some sort of a deal with Tracy 
through the son. Well, they were pro- 
tected, thanks to Keatcham’s orders. 
Like as not they never would know all 
the reasons for this side-stepping. 

“T understand,” he said, as one who 
holds a clue but has no notion of letting 
it slip out of his own fingers. “Then you 
and young Tracy got here, and you 
found Mr. Keatcham? How did you get 
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in? Did Mr. Mercer let you in? How 
did it happen he didn’t discover Mr. 
Keatcham instead of you, or did you 
come in on the side?” 

Mrs. Winter, who was in the room, 
had a diversion ready, but it was not 
needed. The colonel answered unhesi- 
tatingly, with a frank smile: “No, we 
came in ourselves. Young Tracy had a 
key.” 

“Oh, he had, had he?” returned 
Warnebold, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“He is a great friend of yoyng Ar- 
nold’s; they were at Harvard together— 
belonged to the same societies.” 

“Yes, I understand. Well—” 

The rest of the interview was clear 
sailing. Mrs. Winter’s presence was ex- 
plained*in her very own words. “Of 
course, I was put out a good deal at 
first,” added the colonel, “by the women 
getting mixed up in it; but Miss Smith 
undoubtedly saved Mr. Keatcham’s life. 
I never saw any one who seemed to think 
of so many things to do. Half a dozen 
times, that first night, he seemed to be 
fading away, but every time she brought 
him back. I was anxious to have a doc- 
tor called in, but Mercer seemed opposed 
to making a stir—” 

“He knew his business,” interjected 
Keatcham’s confidant. “He undoubtedly 
had his instructions to keep Keatcham’s 
presence here a secret.” 

“He had,” said Mrs. Winter. ‘“Be- 
sides, Miss Smith is his sister-in-law, 
and he knew that she could be trusted to 
;do everything possible. And, really, it 
didn’t look as if anything could help 
him. I hardly believed that he could 
live an hour when I saw him.” 

“Nor I,” the colonel corroborated. 

Warnebold, plainly impressed by Mrs. 
Winter’s grand air, assured them both 
that he felt that everything that could 
be done had been done. Miss Smith was 
quite wonderful, and he would admit 
(of course, confidentially) that Mr. 
Keatcham did have a heart trouble. Mr. 
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Mercer had recalled one or two fainting 
fits; there was some congestion, and the 
doctor found a sad absence of reaction. 
He believed that there had been a—er— 
syncope of some sort before the stab- 
bing; and Mr. Keatcham himself, al- 
though he was still too weak to talk 
much, had no recollection of anything 
except a very great faintness. Mr. Mer- 
cer’s theory seemed to cover the ground. 

“Except as to who did the stabbing,” 
said the colonel. 

“Has Mr. Keatcham any bitter ene- 
mies?” asked Aunt Rebecca thought- 
fully. 

“What man who has made a great 
fortune hasn’t?” demanded Warnebold, 
with a saturnine wrinkle of the lips. 
“But our enemies don’t stab or shoot us 
nowadays.”’ 

“They do out West,” said the colonel, 
genially. ‘“We’re crude.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Entirely.” 

“T hope you have some one watching 
the house,” said Warnebold, ‘and that 
he—well, he doesn’t belong to the police 
force.” 

“No, he’s an honest mercenary,” said 
the colonel. “I’ll introduce him to you.” 

“And you haven’t found any method 
of entering the house?” fumed the finan- 
cier. 

“No,” said Aunt Rebecca. 

“Yes,” said the colonel. 

He laughed as they both whirled 
round on him. “You speak first, my 
dear aunt,” he proposed politely. “I'll 
explain later.” 

Mrs. Winter said that a most careful 
examination had been made, not only by 
Mercer and the colonel together, but also 
by young Arnold. They found every- 
thing absolutely secure; all the windows 
were bolted, and all the cellar gratings 
firm and impossible to open. 

“Now, you?” said Warnebold. 

“T only found out to-day,” apologized 
the colonel, “or I should have spoken of 
it. I got to thinking, and it occurred to 
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me that in a house built, as I understood 
from Arnold, by a very original archi- 
tect, there might be some queer features, 
such as secret passages. With that in my 
mind, I induced the young gentleman to 
hunt up the architect, as he lives in San 
Francisco. He not only showed us some 
very pretty secret passages about the 
house, but one that led into it. Shall I 
show it to you?” 

On their instantly expressed desire to 
see the hidden way, the colonel led them 
to the patio. He walked to the engaged 
column which once before had interested 
him; he pressed a concealed spring un- 
der the boldly carved five-pointed flow- 
er; instantly the entire side of the col- 
umn swang as a door might swing. As 
they peered into the dusky space below, 
the colonel, who had put down his arm, 
pressed an electric button, and the white 
light flooded the shaft, revealing an in- 
genious ladder of cleats fitted into steel 
uprights. ‘‘Here,” said the colonel, “is a 
secret way from the patio to the cellar. 
The cellar extends a little beyond the 
patio, and there is a way down from the 
yard to the cellar—I can show you if 
you like.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Warnebold, 
who was a man of full habit and older 
than the colonel; “I will take your per- 
sonal experience instead.” 

“Then if you will go out into the yard 
with me I will show you where a charm- 
ing pergola ends in a vine-wreathed 
sun-dial of stone that you may tug at 
and not move; but press your foot on a 
certain stone, the whole dial swings 
round on a concealed turntable, such as 
they have in garages, you know. You 
will have no difficulty in finding the 
right stone, because an inscription runs 
round the dial: Mas vale tarde que 
nunca,* and the stone is directly oppo- 
site nunca. When you have moved away 
your dial you will see a gently inclining 
tunnel, high enough for a man to walk 
without stooping, wide enough for two, 


*Better late than never. 
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and much better ventilated than the New 
York subway. That tunnel leads to a 
secret door opening directly into the 
cellar, so skilfully contrived that it looks 
like an air-shaft. This door is only a 
few feet from the shaft to the patio. We 
have found a bolt and put it on this en- 
trance; but there wasn’t any before, nor 
did any one in the house know of the 
secret passage.” 

The colonel went on to say that on 
questioning the architect he averred that 
he had never mentioned the secret pas- 
sage to his knowledge—except that very 
recently, only a few “days before, at a 
dinner, he had barely alluded to it, and 
one of the gentlemen present, an East- 
erner, had asked him where he got a 
man to make such a contrivance—it must 
take skill. He had mentioned the name 
of the workman. The colonel had hunt- 
ed up the artisan mentioned, only to find 
that he had left town to take a job some- 
where, no one seemed to know where. 
Of course, he had inquired of everybody. 
The name of the Easterner was Atkins. 

“Atkins!” cried Warnebold at this 
turn of the narrative. “Keatcham’s sec- 
retary? Why, he’s the boldest and sly- 
est scoundrel in the United States! He 
started a leak in Keatcham’s office that 
made him a couple of hundred thou- 
sands and lost ws a million, and might 
have lost us more if Mercer hadn’t got 
on to him. Keatcham wouldn’t believe 
he had been done to the real extent he 
was, at first—you know the old man 


-hates to own to any one’s getting the 


better of him; it’s the one streak of van- 
ity I’ve ever been able to discover in 
him. Otherwise he’s cold and keen as a 
razor on a frosty morning. He was con- 
vinced enough, however, to discharge 
Atkins. The next news I had he was 
trying to send him to the pen. Gave us 
instructions how to get the evidence. No 
allusion to his past confidence in the 
fellow; simply the orders—as if we knew 
all the preliminaries. Wonderful man, 
Mr. Keatcham, Colonel Winter.” 
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“Very,” agreed the colonel dryly. 

By this time the warrior and the man 
of finance were on easy terms. Warne- 
bold remained three days. Before he left 
the patient had been pronounced out of 
danger, and had revived enough to give 
some succinct business directions. 

Mercer had been sent to look out for 
the cement deal, and Keatcham ap- 
peared a little relieved and brighter 
when he was told that Mercer was on his 
way. “He will put it through, if it can 
be put,” he had said weakly to Warne- 
bold. ‘“‘He’s moderately smart and per- 
fectly honest.”” Such words, Warnebold 
explained later to Mrs. Winter, coming 
from Keatcham, might be regarded al- 
most as extravagant commendation. 
“Your cousin’s fortune is made,” he pro- 
nounced solemnly. “He can get Atkins’ 
place, I make no doubt.” 

Mrs. Winter thought that Mercer was 
a very valuable man. 

Only on the day of his departure did 
Warnebold, in young Arnold’s lan- 
guage, “loosen up” enough to tell Ar- 
nold and the colonel a vital incident. 
The night of the attack a telegram was 
sent to Warnebold in Keatcham’s confi- 
dential cipher, directing the campaign 
against Tracy to be pushed hard, order- 
ing the dumping of some big blocks. of 
stock on the market, and arranging for 
their dummy purchasers. The naming 
of Atkins as the man in charge was 
plausible enough, presuming there had 
been no knowledge of the break in his 
relations with Keatcham. The message 
was couched in Keatcham’s character- 
istic crisp phraseology. But for the re- 
ceiver’s knowledge of the break, and but 
for the previous long-distance conversa- 
tion, it had reached its mark. The asso- 
ciate of Keatcham was puzzled. The 
hands were the hands of Esau, but the 
voice was the voice of Jacob. There had 
been a hurried consultation by wire with 
Chicago, into which the second long-dis- 
tance telephone broke like a thunder- 

clap. It decided Warnebold to keep to 
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his instructions and disregard the cipher 
dispatch. 

“And didn’t you send any answer?” 
the colonel asked. 

“Oh, certainly. We had an address 
given: the Palace Hotel, Mr. John G. 
Makers. We wired Mr. Makers—in 
cipher: ‘Dispatch received. Will attend 
to it.’ I signed. And I wired to the 
manager of the hotel to notice the man 
who took the dispatch. It wasn’t a man; 
it was a lady.” 

“A lady ?” 

“Yes. She had an order for Mr. Mak- 
ers’ telegrams. Mr. Makers gave the 
order. Mr. Makers himself only stopped 
one night and went away in the morn- 
ing, and nobody seemed to remember 
him particularly; he was a nondescript 
sort of party.” 

“But the lady?” The colonel’s mouth 
felt dry. 

“The lady? She was tall, fine figure, 
well dressed, dark hair, the telegraph 
girl thought, but she didn’t pay any 
special attention. She had a very pleas- 
ant, musical voice.” 

“That doesn’t seem to be very defi- 
nite,” remarked the colonel, with a 
crooked smile. 

It didn’t look like a clue to Warne- 
bold, either; but he was convinced of 
one thing, namely: that it would pay to 
watch the ex-secretary. 

“And,” chuckled he, “there’s a cheer- 
ful side to the affair. Atkins is loaded to 
the guards with short contracts, and the 
Midland is booming. If the rise con- 
tinues he can’t cover without losing 
about all he has. By the way, we got an- 
other wire later in the day, demanding 
what we were about, what it all meant 
that we hadn’t obeyed instructions. 
Same address for answer. This time we 
thought we had laid a nice trap. But 
you can’t reckon on a hotel. Somehow, 
before we got warning, Mr. Makers’ had 
telephoned for his dispatch and got it.” 

“Where did he telephone from?” 

“From his room in the Palace.” 
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“T thought he had given up his room.” 

“He had. But—somebody telephoned 
for the telegraph office from somewhere 
in the hotel, and got Mr. Makers’ wire. 
You can get pretty much everything ex- 
cept a moderate bill out of a hotel.” 

“T see,” said the colonel, and immedi- 
ately in his heart compared himself to 
the immortal “blind man,” for his wits 
appeared to him to be tramping round 
futilely in a maze, no nearer the exit 
than when the tramp began. 

That night, after Warnebold had de- 
parted, leaving most effusive thanks and 
expressions of confidence, Winter was 
standing at his window, absently look- 
ing at the garden faintly colored by the 
moonlight, while his mind was plying 
back and forth between half a dozen 
contradictions. 

He went over the night of the attack 
on Keatcham; he summoned every look, 
every motion of Janet Smith; in one 
phase of feeling he cudgeled himself for 
a wooden fool who.had been absolutely 
brutal to a defenseless woman who trust- 
ed him. He hated himself for the way 
he would not see her when she looked 
toward him. No wonder, at last, she 
stiffened, and now she absolutely avoid- 
ed him. But in a swift revulsion against 
his own softness he was instantly laying 
on the blows as lustily because of his in- 
credible, pig-headed credulity. How ab- 
solutely simple the thing was! She cared 
for this scoundrel of an Atkins, who had 
first betrayed his employer and then 
tried to murder him. Very likely they 
had been half engaged down there in 
Virginia, and he had crawled out of his 
engagement. It would be quite like the 
cur! Later he found that just such a dis- 
tinguished, charming woman, who had 
family and friends, was what he wanted. 
It would be easy enough for him to 
warm up his old passion, curse him! 
Then he had met her and run in a bunch 
of plausible lies that had convinced her 
that he had been a regular angel in plain 
clothes; hadn’t done a thing to Cary or 
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to her; Keatcham was the fiend incar- 
nate. Winter could just picture him 
whining to the girl, putting his life in 
her hands, and all that rot, and making 
all kinds of a tool of her—why, the 
whole hand was on the board! So she 
was ready to throw them all overboard 
to save Atkins from getting his feet wet. 
That was why she looked so pale and 
haggard of a morning sometimes, in 
spite of that ready smile of hers. That 
was why her eyes were so wistful. She 
wasn’t a false woman, and she sickened 
of her squalid part. She loved Aunt Re- 
becca and Archie—all the same, she 
would turn them both down for him; 
while as to Rupert Winter, late of the 
United States army, a worn-out, lame, 
elderly idiot who had flung away the 
profession he loved and every chance of 
a future career in order to have his 
hands free to keep her out of danger— 
where were there words blistering 
enough for such puppy-dog folly! At 
this point in his jealous imaginings the 
pain in him goaded him into motion; he 
began furiously pacing the room, al- 
though his lame leg, which he had been 
using remorselessly all day, was sending 
jabs and twists of agony through him. 
But after a little he halted again before 
the casement window. 

“You hot-headed Southerner!” he up- 
braided himself. ‘Don’t get up in the 
air without any real proof!” 

Almost in the flitting of the words 
through his brain he saw her. The white 
gown which was her constant wear in 
the sick-room defined her figure clearly 
against a clump of Japan plum trees. 
Their purplish-red foliage rustled, and 
an unseen fountain beyond made a deli- 
cate tinkle of water splashing a marble 
basin. Her face was hidden; only the 
moonlight gently drew the oval of her 
cheek. She was standing still, except 
that one foot was groping back and 
forth, as if trying to find something. 
But as he looked, his face growing ten- 
der, she kneeled on the sod and pulled 
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something out of the ground. This some- 
thing she seemed to dust off with her 
handkerchief—he could not see the ob- 
ject, but he could see the flutter of the 
handkerchief—and when she rose the 
white linen partially hid the thing in her 
hand. Only partially, because, when she 
passed around the terrace wall the glow 
from an electric lantern in an arch fell 
full upon her and burnished a long, thin 
blade of steel. 

He looked down on her from his un- 
lighted chamber, and suddenly she 
looked up, straight at the windows of 
the room where she thought he was 
sleeping, and smiled a dim, amused, 
weary, tender smile. Then she sped by, 
erect and light of foot, and the deep 
shadow of the great gateway took her. 
All he could see was the moonlight on 
the bluish green lawn and the white 
electric light on the gleaming rubber 
trees and dusty palms. 

He sat down. He clasped his hands 
over his knee. He whistled softly a little 
Spanish air. He laughed very gently. 
“My dear little girl,’ said he, “I am 
going to marry you. You may be swin- 
dled into helping a dozen murderers, but 
/ am going to marry you!” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE REAL EDWIN KEATCHAM 


One Sunday, after Mrs. Melville Win- 
ter and Archie came to Casa Fuerte, Mr. 
Keatcham sent for the colonel. There 
was nothing unusual in such a summons. 
From the beginning of his illness he had 
shown a curious, inexpressive desire for 
the soldier’s company. He would have 
him sit in the room, although too weak 
to talk to him, supposing he wished to 
talk, which was not at all sure. “I—like 
—to—see—him just—sitting there,” he 
faltered to his nurse. “Can’t he—read— 
or play solitaire—like—the old lady ?” 

At the very first Keatcham’s mind 
wandered; he used to shrink from imag- 
inary people who were in the room; he 
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would try to talk to them, distressing 
himself painfully, for he was so weak 
that his nurses turned his head on the 
pillow; he would feebly motion them 
away. It did not take Winter’s imag- 
ination long to piece out the explanation 
of these apparitions. They were spec- 
ters of the characters in those dramas of 
ruthless conquest which Mercer had 
culled out of newspaper “stories” and 
affidavits and court reports, and forced 
upon Keatcham’s attention. Miss Smith 
helped him to the solution, although her 
own ignorance of Mercer’s method was 
puzzling. ‘How did he ever know old 
Mrs. Ferris?” she said. ‘He called her 
Ferris, and he talks about her funny 
dress—she always did wear a queer lit- 
tle basque and full skirt after all the 
world went into blouses—but how did 
he ever come across her? They had a 
place on the James that had been in the 
family a hundred years, and had to lose 
it on account of the Tidewater, and Nel- 
son Ferris blew his brains out.” 

“Don’t you know how?” asked the 
colonel; “well, I’ll tell you my guess 
some time. Who is the girl who seems 
to make him throw a fit so often?” 

“I’m not sure; I imagine it is poor 
Mabel Ray; there were two of them, 
sisters; they made money out of their 
Tidewater stock and went to New York 
to visit some kin; and they got scared 
when the stock fell and the dividends 
stopped; and they sold out at a great 
loss. They never did come back; they 
had persuaded all their kin to invest; 
and the stopping of the dividends made 
it difficult for some of the poor ones— 
Mabel said she couldn’t face her old 
aunts. She went on the stage in New 
York. She was very pretty; she wasn’t 
very strong. Anyway: you can imagine 
the end of the story. I saw her in the 
park last winter, when Mrs. Winter was 
in New York; she turned her face away 
—poor Mabel!” 

Through Janet Smith’s knowledge of 
her dead sister’s neighbors, Winter got 
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a dozen pitiful records of the wreckage 
of the Tidewater. ‘Mighty interesting 
reading,” he thought grimly, “but hard- 
ly likely to make the man responsible for 
them stuck on himself!” Then he would 
look at the drawn face on the pillow and: 
listen to the babblings of the boy who 
had had no childhood; and the frown 
would melt off his brow. He did not al- 
ways talk to his mother when his mind 
wandered; several times he addressed 
an invisible presence as “Helen” and 
“Dear,” with an accent of tenderness 
very strange on those inflexible lips. 
When he talked to this phantasm he was 
never angry or distressed; his turgid 
scowl cleared; the austere lines chiseling 
his cheeks and brow faded; he looked 
years younger. But for the most part it 
was to no unreal creature that he turned, 
but to Colonel Rupert Winter. He would 
address him with punctilious civility ; 
but as one who was under some condi- 
tion to assist him, saying, for instance: 
“Colonel Winter, I must beg you not to 
let those persons in the room again. 
They annoy me. But you needn’t let 
Mercer know that. Please attend to it 
yourself; and get them away! Miss 
Smith says you will. Explain to them 
when I get up I will investigate their 
claims. I’m too sick now!” 

Conscious and free from fever, he was 
barely able to articulate, but when these 
delirious fancies possessed him he could 
talk rapidly, in a good voice. Very soon 
it was clear that he was calmer for the 
colonel’s presence. Hence, the latter got 
into the habit of sitting in the room. He 
would request imaginary ruined and 
desperate beings to leave Keatcham in 
peace; he would gravely rise and close 
the door on their departure. He never 
was surprised nor at a loss; and his dra- 
matic nerve never failed. Later, as the 
visions faded, a moody reserve wrapped 
the sick man. He lay motionless, evi- 


dently absorbed in thought. In one way 
he was what doctors call a very good 
patient. 


He obeyed all directions; he 
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was not restless. But neither was he ever 
cheerful. Every day he asked for his 
pulse record and his temperature and 
his respiration. After a consultation 
with the doctor, Miss Smith gave them 
to him. “It is against the rules,” grum- 
bled the doctor; ‘“‘but I suppose each pa- 
tient has to make his own rules.’”’ On the 
same theory he permitted the colonel’s 
visits. 

Therefore, with no surprise, Winter 
received and obeyed the summons. 
Keatcham greeted him with his usual 
stiff courtesy. “The doctor says I can 
have the—papers—will you pick out— 
the—one—day after I was stabbed.” 

Miss Smith indicated a pile on a little 





table, placed ready at hand. “I kept 
them for him,” she said. 
“Read about—the Midland,’ com- 


manded the faint, indomitable voice. 

“Want the election and the newspaper 
sentiments?” asked the colonel; he gave 
it, conscious all the while of Janet 
Smith’s compassionate, perplexed, sor- 
rowful eyes. 

“Don’t skip,” Keatcham managed to 
articulate after a pause. 

The colonel gave him a keen glance: 
“Want it straight, without a chaser?” 

Keatcham closed his eyes and nodded. 

The colonel read about the virtually 
unanimous election of Tracy; the aston- 
ishment of the outsiders among the sup- 
posed anti-Tracy elements the composed 
and impenetrable front of the men clos- 
est to Keatcham; the reticence and amia- 
bility of Tracy himself, in whose mien 
there could be detected no trace either of 
hostility or of added cordiality toward 
the men who had been expected “to drag 
his bleeding pride in the dust”; finally 
of the response of the stock market in a 
phenomenal rise of Midland. 

Keatcham listened with his undeci- 
pherable mask of attention; there was 
not so much as the flicker of an eyelid or 
the twitch of a muscle. All he said was: 
“Now read if there is anything about the 
endowment of the new fellowships in 
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some medical schools for experimental 
research.” 

“Who gives the endowment ?” 

“Anonymous. ‘In memory of Maria 
Warren Keatcham and Helen Bradford 
Keatcham.’ Find anything?” 

The colonel found a great deal. The 
paper was full of this munificent gift, 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 

The next time that he saw the finan- 
cier, although only a few days had 
elapsed, he was much stronger; he was 
able to breathe comfortably; he spoke 
with ease, in his ordinary voice; in fine, 
he looked his old self again, merely 
thinner and paler. Hardly was the 
colonel seated than he said, without 
preface—Keatcham never made ap- 
proaches to his subjects, regarding con- 
versational road-making as waste of 
brains for a busy man: ‘Colonel, Miss 
Smith hasn’t got time to be my nurse 
and secretary both. I won't have one 
sent from New York. Will you help her 
out ?” 

The colonel’s lips twitched; he was 
thinking that were Miss Smith working 
for Atkins she couldn’t have a better 
chance to make a killing. “But I’ll bet 
my life she isn’t,” he added. “She may 
be trying to save his life, but she isn’t 
playing his game!” 

He said aloud: “I will, Mr. Keatch- 
am, if you will let me do it as part of the 
obligation of the situation and there is 
no bally-rot about compensation.” 

“Very well,” said Keatcham. “You 
might begin on the morning mail. Let 
me sort them first.” He merely glanced 
at the inscriptions on the envelopes, 
opening and taking out one, which he 
read rather carelessly, frowning a little 
before he placed it to one side. 

A number of the letters concerned the 
endowments of the experimental chairs 
at the universities. Keatcham’s attention 
was not lightened ': any ray of pleas- 
ure. Once he said: ‘‘That fellow has 
caught my idea,” and once: ‘“That’s 
right,” but there was no animation in his 
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voice, no interest in his pallid face. 
Stealing a furtive scrutiny of it, now and 
then, Rupert Winter was impressed with 
its mystical likeness to that of Cary Mer- 
cer. There was no physical similarity of 
color or feature; it was a likeness of the 
spirit rather than the flesh. The colonel’s 
eyes flashed. “I have it!” he exclaimed 
within; “I have it; they are fanatics, 
both of them; Keatcham’s a fanatic of 
finance, and Mercer is a fanatic of an- 
other sort; but fanatics they both are, 
ready to go any lengths for their prin- 
ciples or their ambitions or their re- 
venge! J’ai trouve le mot de cette énig- 
me, as Aunt Beckie would say—I won- 
der what she’ll say to this psychological 
splurge of mine.”’ 

“The business hour is up.” It was 
Miss Smith, entering with a bowl on a 
white-covered tray. “Your biscuit and 
milk, Mr. Keatcham. Didn’t you have it 
when you were a boy?” 

“I did, Miss Janet,’’ and Keatcham 
actually smiled. “I used to think crack- 
ers and milk the nicest thing in the 
world.” 

“That is because you never tasted corn 
pone and milk; but you are going to.” 

“When you make it for me. I’m glad 
you’re such a good cook. It’s one of your 
ways I like. My mother was a very good 
cook. When my father didn’t strike pay 
dirt, my mother would open her bakery 
and make pies for the miners. She could 
make bread with potato yeast or salt 
emptins. She used to make more money 
than my father. Sometimes, when we 
children were low in clothes, and dad 
owed a bigger lot of money than usual, 
we had a laundry at our house, as well 
as a bakery. Yet, in spite of all the 
work, my mother found time to teach 
all of us; and she knew how to teach, 
too, for she was principal of a school 
when my father married her. She was 
a New Englander; so was he; but they 
went West. We’re forty-niners. I saw 
the place where our little cloth-and- 
board shack used to stand. After the 
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big fire, you know; it burned us all up; 
we had saved a good deal, and my 
mother had a nice bakery. She worked 
too hard; it killed her. Work, and strug- 
gle, and losing the children.” 

“They died?” said Miss Smith. 

“Diphtheria. They didn’t know any- 
thing about the disease then. We all had 
it, and my little sister and both my 
brothers died. But I’m tough; I lived. 
My mother fell into what they called a 
- decline. I was making a little money 
then. I was sixteen. But I couldn’t keep 
her from working. Perhaps it made no 
difference; but it did make a difference 
her not having the—the right kind of 
food. Nobody knew anything about 
consumption then. I used to go out in 
the morning and be afraid I’d find her 
dead when I got back. One night I did.” 
He stopped abruptly, crimsoning up to 
his eyes. “I don’t know why I'm telling 
you all this.” 

“T call that tough.” As the colonel 
blurted out the words, he was conscious 
of a sense of repetition. When had he 
said those very same words before? To 
whom? Of all people in the world, to 
Cary Mercer! “Mighty tough,” mur- 
mured he softly. 

“Yes,” said Keatcham, “it was.” He 
did not say anything more. Neither did 
the colonel. Keatcham obediently ate his 
milk and biscuit, and very shortly the 
colonel took his leave. 

The next morning, after an uneventful 
hour of sorting, reading and answering 
letters for Miss Smith to copy on the 
traveling typewriter, Keatcham gave his 
new secretary a sharp sensation. He or- 
dered, in his quiet but peremptory fash- 
ion: “Now, put that trash away. Sit 
down. Tell me all you know of Cary 
Mercer.” 

The colonel asked him if he wanted 
everything. 

“Everything. Straight. 
chaser,” snapped Keatcham. 

The colonel gave it to him. He began 
with his own acquaintance; he told about 


Without a 
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Phil Mercer; he did not slur a detail, 
neither did he underscore one; Keatch- 
am got the uncolored facts. He heard 
them impassively, making only one 
comment: “A great deal of damage 
would be saved in this world if young- 
sters could be shut up until they had 
sense enough not to fool with firearms.” 
When Winter came to Mercer’s own ex- 
position of his motives and his design if 
successful in his raid on the kings of the 
market, Keatcham grunted. At the end 
he breathed a noiseless jet of a sigh. 
“You don’t think Mercer is at all—” he 
tapped the side of his head. 

“No more than you are.” 

“Or you?” 

“Oh, well,” the colonel jested, ‘we all 
have a prejudice in favor of our own 
sanity. What I meant was that Mercer 
is a bit of a fanatic; his hard luck has— 
well, prejudiced him—”’ Keatcham’s 
cold, firm lips straightened into his pe- 
culiar smile, which was rather of per- 
ception than of humor. One might say 
of him—Aunt Rebecca Winter did say 
of him—that he saw the incongruous, 
which makes for humor, but he never 
enjoyed it. Possibly it was only another 
factor in his contempt of mankind. 

“Colonel,” said he, “do you think 
Wall Street is a den of thieves?” 

“T do,” said the colonel promptly. “I 
should like to take a machine gun or two 
and clean you all out.” 

“You think we are thieves and liars 
and murderers and despots ?” 

“All of that,” said the colonel placid- 
ly, “also fools.” 

“You certainly don’t mince your 
words.”’ 

“You don’t want me to. What use 
would my opinion be in a one-thousandth 
attenuation? You’re no homeopath; and 
whatever else you may be, you’re no 
coward.” 

“Yet you think I surrendered to Mer- 
cer? You think I did it because I was 


afraid he would kill me? I suppose he 
would have killed me if I hadn’t, eh?” 
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‘He can speak for himself about that; 
he seems—well, an earnest sort of man. 
But I don’t think you gave in because 
you were afraid, if that is what you 
mean. You are no more afraid than he 
was! You wanted to live, probably; you 
had big things on hand. The Midland 
was only a trump in the game; you could 
win the odd trick with something else; 
you let the Midland go.” 

“Pretty close’ — Keatcham really 
smiled—‘“but there is a good deal more 
to it. I was shut up with the results of 
my—my work. He did it very cleverly. 
He had some sort of way of switching off 
the lights from the outside. I never saw 
a face or heard a voice. I would have 
to sit there in the dark after he thought I 
had read enough to occupy my mind. It 
—was unpleasant. Perhaps you suppose 
that brought me round to his way of 
thinking?” 

The colonel meditated. “I'll tell you 
honestly,” he said, after a pause. “I was 
of that opinion, or something of the kind, 
until I talked your case over with my 
aunt—” 

“The old dame is not a fool. What 
did she say ?” 

“She said no, he didn’t convert you; 
but he convinced you how other people 
looked at your methods. You couldn’t 
get round the fact that a majority of 
your countrymen think your type of 
financier is worse than smallpox, and 
more contagious.” 

“Oh, she put it that way, did she? I 
wish she would write some prospectuses 
for me. Well, you think she was nearer 
right than you?” 

“T think you do; I myself think it was 
a little of both. You’ve got a heart and 
a conscience originally white, though 
they have got pretty well tanned out in 
the weather. You didn’t want to be sorry 
for those people, but you are. They have 
bothered you a lot; but it has bothered 
you more to think that, instead of going 
down to the ages as a colossal benefactor 
and empire builder, you were hung up 


on the hook as a colossal scoundrel. Most 
of you high financiers haven’t the sense 
to see where you’re at, and where you 
will be if the people get thoroughly 
aroused; you are building bigger bal- 
loons when it ought to be you for the 
cyclone cellar. But you are different. 
You can see ahead. I give you credit for 
seeing.” 

“Have you ever considered,” said 
Keatcham slowly, “that in spite of the 
iniquitous greed of the men you are con- 
demning, in spite of their oppression of 
the people, the prosperity of the country 
is unparalleled? How do you explain 
it?” 

“Crops,” said the colonel. ‘The crops 
were too big for you.” 

“You might give us a little credit. 
Your aunt does. She was here to-day; 
she is a manufacturer, and she compre- 
hended that the whole methods of busi- 
ness can not be revolutionized without 
somebody getting hurt. Yet, on the 
whole, the change might be immensely 
advantageous. Now, why, in a nutshell, 
do you condemn us?” 

“You're after the opinion of the aver- 
age man, are you?” 

“IT suppose so—the high average.” 

The colonel crossed his legs and un- 
crossed them again; he looked straight 
into the other’s eyes, his own narrowed 
with thought. “‘I’ll tell you,” said he. “I 
don’t know much about the Street or 
high finance or industrial development. 
I’m a plain soldier. I’m not a manufac- 
turer, and I’m not a speculator, I under- 
stand perfectly that you can’t have great 
changes without somebody getting hurt 
in the shuffle. It is beyond me to decide 
whether the new industrial arrange- 
ments, with the stock jobber on top in- 
stead of the manufacturer, will make for 
better or for worse—but I know this: it 
is against the fundamental law to do evil 
that good may come. And you fellows 
in Wall Street, when, to get rich quick, 
you lie about stocks to let you buy cheap, 
and then lie another way to sell dear; 
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when you make a panic out of whole 
cloth, as you did in 1903, because, hav- 
ing made about all you can out of things 
going up, you want to make all you can 
out of them going down; when you play 
football with great railway properties 
and insurance properties because you are 
as willing to rob the dead as the living; 
when you do all that, and when your 
imitators, who haven’t so much brains or 
so much decency as you, when they buy 
up legislatures and city councils, and 
their imitators run the Black Hand busi- 
ness and hold people up who have money 
and are not strong enough, they think, 
to hunt them down—why, not being a 
philosopher, but just a plain soldier, I 
call it bad, rotten bad. What’s more, I 
can tell you the American people won't 
stand for it.” 

“You think the people can help them- 
selves?” 

“T know they can. You fellows are 
big, but you won’t last over night if the 
American people get really aroused. 
And they are stirring in their sleep and 
kicking off the bed clothes.” 

“Yet you ought to belong to the con- 
servatives.”’ 

“I do. That’s why the situation is 
dangerous. You are an old San Fran- 
ciscan ; you ought to remember how con- 
servative was that celebrated Vigilance 
Committee. It is when the long-suffer- 
ing, pusillanimous conservative element 
gets fighting mad that something is do- 
ing.” 

“Maybe,” muttered Keatcham thought- 
fully. ‘I believe we can manage for you 
better than you can for yourselves; but 
when the brakes are broken, good driv- 
ing can’t stop the machine; all the chauf- 
feur can do is to keep in the middle of 
the road. I like to be beaten as little as 
any of them; but I’m not a fool. Winter, 
you are used to accomplishing things; 
what is your notion of the secret ?” 

“Knowing when to stop’ exhausting 
trumps, I reckon—but you don’t play 
cards.” 
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“It is the same old game, whatever 
you play,” said the railway king. He 
did not pursue the discussion; his ques- 
tions, Winter had found, invariably had 
a purpose, and that purpose was never 
argument. He lay back aon the big 
leather cushions of the lounge, his long, 
lean fingers drumming on the table be- 
side him, and an odd smile playing 
about the corners of his mouth. His 
next speech dived into new waters. He 
said: ‘Have those men from New York 
got Atkins yet?” 

“They couldn’t find him,” answered 
the colonel. “I have been having him 
shadowed, though, on my own idea. I 
take it you have proof of your matter.”’ 

“Plenty,” said Keatcham. “I was go- 
ing to send him to the pen in self-de- 
fense. You say they can’t find him?” 

“Seems to have gone to Japan—’”’ 

“Seems? What do you mean?” 

“T am not sure. He was booked for a 
steamer, and a man under his name did 
actually sail on the boat.” 

“Hmn! He’s right here in San Fran- 
cisco. Read that note.” 

Winter read the note, written on Pal- 
ace Hotel note paper in a sharp, scrawl- 
ing Italian hand. The contents were 
sufficiently startling : 


“Dear frend Hoping this find you 
well. Why do you disregard a true 
Warning? We did write you afore once 
for say you give that money or we shal 
be unfortunately compel to kill you 
quick. No? You laff God knows we got 
have that twenty five thousan dol. Yes. 
And now because of such great expence 
it is fifty thousan you shall pay. We did 
not mean kill you dead only show you 
for sure there is no place so secret you 
can Hide no place so strong can de- 
fend you. Be Warn! You come with 
$50000.00 in $100 bills You go or send 
to the Red Hat; ask for Louis. Say to 
Louis For the Black Hand. Louis will 
say For The Black Hand. You follow 
him. No harm will come to you. You 





will be forgive all heretobefores. Else- 
ways you must die April 15-20 This is 
sure. You have felt our dagger the other 
is worse! 
“Your well wishing Fren, 
“The Black Hand.” 


“Sounds like Atkins pretending to be 
a dago,” said the colonel dryly. “I could 
do better myself.” 

“Very likely,” said Keatcham. 

“Does he mean business? What’s he 
after?” 

“To get me out of the way. He knows 
he isn’t safe until I’m dead. Then he 
hasn’t been cleaned out, but he has lost 
a lot of money in this Midland business. 
The cipher he has is of no good to him 
there, or in the other things which un- 
luckily he knows about. With me dead 
and the cipher in his hands, he could 
have made millions; even without the 
cipher, if he knows I’m dead before the 
rest of the world, he ought to make at 
least a half million. I think you will find 
that he has put everything he has on the 
chance. I told you he was slick and 
unstable. What do you think he will do? 
Straight, with no chaser, as you say.” 

“Well, straight, with no chaser, I 
should say a bomb was the meanest trick 
in sight; so, naturally, he will choose a 
bomb.” 

“TI agree with you. You say the house 
is patrolled?” 

“The whole place. But we'll put on a 
bigger farce. I'll see Birdsall at once. 
Atkins would have to hire his explosive 
talent, wouldn’t he?” 

“Oh, he knows plenty of the under- 
world rascals; and besides, for a fellow 
of his habits there is a big chance for 
loot. Mrs. Millicent Winter tells me that 
your aunt has valuable jewels with her. 
It is not wise to underrate him, or bombs 
either ; we must get the women and those 
boys out of the house.” 

“But how? You are not really ac- 
quainted with my aunt, Mrs. Rebecca 
Winter, I take it.” 
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“You think she wouldn’t go if there 
was any chance of danger?” 

“You couldn’t fire her unless out of a 
cannon; but she would help get Archie 
away. Mrs. Melville and Miss Smith—” 

“Well—ur—Miss Smith, I am afraid, 
will not be easy to manage. You see, she 
knows—” 

“Knows? Did you ¢edl her?” 

“Well, not exactly. As the children 
say, it told itself. There has been a kind 
of an attempt already. A box came, 
marked from a man I know in New 
York, properly labeled with express 
company’s labels. Miss Smith opened it; 
I could see her, because she was in the 
bathroom, with the door open. There 
was another box inside, wrapped in 
white tissue paper, very neatly. She ex- 
amined that box with singular care, and 
then she drew some water in the lavatory 
basin; she half opened the box and put 
the whole thing under water in the 
basin; then I thought it was time for 
me, and asked her if it was a bomb. Do 
you know, that girl had sense enough not 
to try to deceive me? She saw I had 
seen every move that she had made. She 
said merely that it was safe under water. 
It was an ingenious little affair, which 
had an electrical arrangement for touch- 
ing off a spark when the lid of the box 
would be lifted.”’ 

“Ah, yes. Thoughtful little plan to 
amuse an invalid by letting him open the 
box himself, to see the nice surprise from 
New York. Very neat, indeed. What 
did you do with the box ?” 

“Nothing, so-far. It only came about 
an hour ago.” 

“Do you reckon some of the Black 
Hands are out on the street rubbering to 
see if there are any signs of anything?’’ 

“Perhaps; you might let Birdsall keep 
a watch for anything like that. But they 
hear, somehow; there is a leak some- 
where in our establishment. It is not 
your aunt; she can hold her tongue as 
well as use it; the boy, Archie, does not 
know anything to tell—” 
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“He wouldn’t tell it if he did,” inter- 
rupted the colonel; and very concisely, 
but with evident pride, gave Archie’s 
experience in the Chinese quarter. 

Keatcham’s comment took the listen- 
er’s breath away, so far afield was it, 
and so unlike his experience of the man. 
It was: “Winter, a son like that would 
be a good deal of a comfort, wouldn't 
he?” 

“Poor little chap!’ said Winter, “he 
hasn’t any father to be proud of him— 
father and mother both dead.” 

Keatcham eyed Winter thoughtfully 
a moment, then he said: ‘You've been 
married and lost children; your aunt 
says so. That must be hard. But—did 
you ever read that poem of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s, sent to his friend whose 
child was dead? It’s true, what he says; 
they were better off than he ‘who had no 
child to die.’ ” 

Rupert, who was looking away from 
the speaker with the instinctive embar- 
rassment of a man who surprises the 
deeper feelings of another, could see out 
of the window the lovely April garden 
and Janet Smith amid the almond blos- 
soms. Only her shining black head and 
her white shoulders and bodice rose 
above the pink clusters. She looked up 
and nodded, seeing him; her face was a 
little pale, but she was smiling. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “It’s hard 
enough either way for a man.” 

“TI never lost any children’”—Keatch- 
am’s tone was dry still, but it had not 
quite the former desiccated quality— 
“but I was married, for a little while. 
If it’s as bad to lose your children as it 
is to lose the hope of having them, it— 
must be hard. You lost your wife, too?” 

“Yes,” said Rupert Winter. 

At this moment he became conscious 
that Keatcham was avoiding his gaze in 
the very manner of his avoiding Keatch- 
am’s a moment ago, and it.gave him a 
bewildering sensation. 

“T wanted to marry my wife for seven 
years before we were married,” Keatch- 
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am continued, in that carefully monot- 
onous voice. “She was the daughter of 
the superintendent of the mine where I 
was working. I was only eighteen when 
I first saw her; she was twenty-five 
when we were married. She used to 
give me lessons; she was educated and 
accomplished. She did more than is 
easy telling for me. Of course, her par- 
ents were opposed at first, because they 
looked higher for her, but she brought 
them round by her patience and her 
sweetness and her faith in me. Six 
months after we were married she had 
an accident which left her a helpless in- 
valid in a wheeled chair, at the best; at 
the worst, suffering—you’ve known what 
it is to see anybody whom you care for 
in a horrible pain, and trying not to 
show it when you come near?” 

“IT have,” said Winter. “Merry hell, 
isn’t it?” 

“TI have seen that expression,” said 
Keatcham. “I never recognized its pe- 
culiar appropriateness before. Yes, it is 
that. Yet, Winter, those two years were 
the happiest of my whole life. She said 
—the last night she was with me—she 
said they were the happiest of hers.” 
The same flush which once before, when 
he had seemed moved, had crept up to 
his temples, burned his hollow cheeks. 
He was holding the edge of the table 
with the tips of his fingers, and the 
blood settled about the nails with the 
pressure of his grip. There was an in- 
tense moment, during which Winter 
vainly struggled to think of something 
to say, and looked more of his sympathy 
than he was aware. Then: “Cary Mer- 
cer needn’t think he has had all the hard 
times in the world!” said Keatcham, in 
his usual toneless voice, relaxing his 
hold and leaning back on his pillows. 
The color ebbed away gradually from 
his face. 

“IT don’t wonder you didn’t marry 
again,” said Winter. 

“You would not wonder if you had 
known Helen. She always understood. 
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Of course, now, at sixty-one, I could buy 
a pretty, innocent young girl, who would 
do as her parents bade her, and cry her 
eyes out before the wedding; or a hand- 
some and brilliant society woman with 
plenty of matrimonial experience. I 
don’t want them! I should have to ex- 
plain myself to them; I don’t know how 
to explain myself; you see I can’t half 
do it—” 

“T reckon I understand a little.” 

“I guess you do. You are different, 
too. Well, let’s get down to business. 
Think up some way of leading the wom- 
en away, and get your sleuths after At- 
kins. It is we get him or he gets us.” 


The amateur secretary assented and 
made ready to go, for the valet was at 
the door, ready to relieve him; but op- 
posite Keatcham he paused a second, 
made a pretense of hunting for his hat, 
picked it up in his left hand, and held 
out the right hand, saying: ‘Well, take 
care of yourself.” 

Keatcham nodded; he shook the hand 
with a good, firm pressure. “Much 
obliged, Winter,” said he. 

“Well,” meditated the soldier, as he 
went his way, “I never did think to take 
that financial buccaneer by the hand; 
but—it wasn’t the buccaneer; it was the 
real Edwin Keatcham.”’ 


[TO BE CONCLUDED ] 
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By WITTER BYNNER 


Here goes the dandy down the street, 
As fine a fellow as you’ll meet, 
And cocks his hat! 
But whither leads a dapper tread? 
My poor old father, long since dead, 
Was good at that. 


My mother took my father’s plea; 
And soon presented him with me— 
And then he died ; 
And here am I, waistcoat and all, 
The image of my father’s fall, 
As of his pride. 


Grandames, who watched through darkening blind 
The neatest fellow they could find 
With stick and spat, 
Now see this newer dandy stare, 
With that inconquerable air, 


And cock his hat! 
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He Bases good bishop,” says George Ber- 
nard Shaw, “who recommends thrift 
to the poor of the East End, commits a 
crime. The slum dweller who saves a single 
farthing acts selfishly.” It is hard to answer 
this peculiarly Shavian argument. The sailor 
on a raft who secretes food for his own use 
while his fellows starve is execrated for his 
cruelty and treason to humanity. There is 
less of the paradox in Mr. Shaw’s statement 
than we are expected to look for in the utter- 
ances of the author of “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession.” The whole subject of the influence 
of thrift and temperance upon the economic 
status of the wage-worker is one that will 
bear examination on the part of those who 
preach the philosophy of Poor Richard. Of 
course, there can not be two opinions upon 
the moral necessity and benefit to every man, 
rich or poor, of good habits. Economically, 
however, the sober and frugal worker is suc- 
cessful only as he excels his fellows in these 
respects. Wages are fixed by the average 
standard of living. It is as impossible, under 
our system of production and distribution, 
for the average man to save, as for the aver- 
age horse to win the race, or the average 
candidate to be elected. Should all the wage- 
earners of the world awake to-morrow morn- 
ing with all their bad habits sloughed off, 
and possessed of a passion for saving, the 
competition of the labor market would at 
once bid wages down so as to cover’no more 
than the smaller demands of the new stand- 
ard of living. This is what gives the wage- 
earner a chill of fear at the intrusion into 
the industrial field of a race with a different 
standard, like the Japanese or Chinese. It 
is obvious that this condition is in no way in- 
herently necessary. These earners produce 
more than they take, and are stripped of all 
but their living by one form or another of 
monopoly. Correct this, and the philosophy 
of Poor Richard becomes all Franklin 
thought it—but in an era of equality, who 
would care to hoard? 


feo recent revival of “The Mikado” 
brings back associations to those who 
have felt the delight of that musical classic. 
It seems possible that the light of its magical 
joyousness will never grow cold, that the 
charm of its songs will never cease to be- 
witch, as long as: the race remains buoyant. 
And it seems reasonable to say that this is 
so on account of its adaptability for expan- 
sion with regard to the growth of ideas. 
Like the constitution, it changes as the minds 
of the people change. Old words take mod- 
ern meanings ; old songs are revised to meet 
new varieties of taste. A generation has 
seen it standing high on the rock of creative 
strength, below which are the wrecks of 
such as “The Ameer,” ‘“Drezmland” and 
“Wang.” But Katisha will yrow no older 
—and Yum Yum still hints of the flavor of 
youth as cherry blossoms breathe out the 
odor of a season. The list of Ko Ko’s “so- 
ciety offenders” is ever being revised, allow- 
ing none such to escape—even though barri- 
caded behind the bulwarks of smug Stand- 
ard Oil. 


HE New Era Woman’s Club, of Pitts- 

burg, having an abundance of civic 
pride, and being impelled to set its moral 
force against some of the influences that have 
made its city rank high among the servitors 
of Mammon, has, in its campaign of criti- 
cism, brought a heavy indictment against the 
women. It says that it is the women and 
girls of Pittsburg who are responsible for 
the unwise and general purchase of auto- 
mobiles by men who can not afford them. 
Homes are mortgaged, heavy debt incurred, 
the future endangered by the prodigality and 
recklessness of the automobile-mad women. 
It is certain that many forms of extrava- 
gance are to be laid at the door of American 
women, but really ought they to bear the 
onus of this particular folly? It is sig- 
nificant that a number of editorial writers in 
the country think not. 
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Men like automobiles for various reasons 
other than for the mere sport to be had in 
their use. In times long gone by the man 
on the horse was the aristocrat—the cheva- 
lier. Later it was the man with the coach 
and six who lorded it, and who felt his own 
importance. Now it is the man with the 
automobile who sees other men stand «aside. 
So, décade by decade, the comédie humaine 
marches by with pageants. In jinrikishas or 
palanquins, east and west, yesterday and to- 
day, on elephant back or camel back, astride 
a stallion or behind the wheel of a touring 
car, man makes for himself a right of way, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, likes to 
have the populace skurrying before him. A 
strange quality, is it not? Century after 
century man repeats his 
follies and vanities, com- 
mits his extravagances and 
pays the price of them! 


AID Mr. Haywood on 
his return to Denver: 
‘‘The outcome of my trial 
proves that when the 
unions are united they are 
invincible.’’ It proves 
nothing of the sort. - It 
proves merely that when 
the unions are united they 
can contribute a large de- 
fense fund, and that when 
a union man is entitled to 
an acquittal he is likely to 
get it. This is more a 
tribute to the fairness of 
our criminal procedure 
than anything else. Mr. 
Haywood was acquitted 
not because the unions 
were united back of him, 
but because the jury was 
not convinced of his guilt. 
The unions may well draw 
a moral from this view of 
the case. Haywood went 
before twelve average 
American citizens, and be- 
cause they were with him 
he went free of the dread- 
ful fate that threatened 
him. The jurymen were 
not union men. The 
unions, no matter how 
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well united they may be, will really be strong 
only as long as they can command the sym- 
pathy of the public—the jury. In other 
words, the unions will be invincible only as 
they are both united and in the right. Mr. 
Haywood’s particular union has lost its cause 
in many places because it allowed itself to 
adopt methods which placed it in the wrong, 
and alienated the jury. It won the eight- 
hour fight in Colorado twice, and was denied 
the fruits of victory by the corrupt practices 
of the employers. Had it kept itself in the 
right, even as against an adversary persist- 
ently in the wrong, its status in Colorado 
would have been far better than it now is, 
even though it had not won. Mr. Haywood’s 
utterance might far better read that when 
the unions are united in a 
cause which is plainly just, 
they are invincible. One 
needs to be an optimist 
to believe even this, but it 
is a nearer approach to 
truth. 


——— many people 
are disturbed by the 
suspension of state laws by 
federal courts. It looks 
like real government by in- 
junction when state officers 
are prohibited from arrest- 
ing men who by state laws 
are criminals. Still, the 
thing may be correct. It 
is rather a pity that in the 
two instances in which this 
has recently been done, 
the judges—Judge Pritch- 
ard and Judge McPherson 
—were recognized as hav- 
ing been lawyers with rail- 
' way affiliations before their 
appointment to the federal 
bench. Both of them were 
what Governor Comer, of 
Alabama, would call ‘‘rail- 
way environed’”’ men. 
Judge McPherson has held 
up the Missouri statute, 
except for a brief trial 
‘*to discover if the rate 
is compensatory’’ — with 
the railways in charge of the 
test. Judge Pritchard com- 
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MANSFIELD IN JVAN THE TERRIBLE 


The late Richard Mansfield in two of the réles which brought him fame at the.cost of nervous breakdown, The great actor was 
taken to the Adirondacks early in August for rest and recuperation, and died at his home in New London, Connecticut, on August 30 


promised with the governor of North Caro- 
lina by allowing the law to go into effect 
pending appeal. These gentlemen occupy 
their high positions for life. The whole ques- 
tion of their partiality, as well as of their 
legal ability, was passed upon before they 
were appointed—for their appointments were 
irrevocable. Yet they, and most of the fed- 
eral judges appointed since the emergence of 
the railways into power, were “railway en- 
vironed” men. The federal bench is recruited 
in large measure from the offices of counsel 
for the great corporations. This is not as it 
should be. If state statutes are to be em- 
balmed in federal. injunctions, the writs 
ought not to be signed by former attorneys of 
the complaining railways, or by men to 
whom the railway service is a pensioning 
ground for sons and relatives. The whole 
matter of the constitution of the federal 
courts may be unsettled unless these great 
places are guarded against every breath of 
suspicion. 


he Chicago a theater was recently opened 
which will be operated and owned by a 
religious organization. ‘This is significant of 
two things at least—that the immense op- 
portunity of the stage as a means of real 
teaching is no longer to be entirely neglected 
by organized Christianity (which began 
English theatricals in the Miracle Plays and 
Moralities). It means more than this. The 
theater is to be operated along commercial 
lines, calling upon the regular theatrical 
profession for its “talent.” This implies a 
faith that there now exists a body of dra- 
matic literature fit, as John Wesley would 
say, for used to the glory of God. In this 
same season comes Elizabeth Robins and 
her London success, the play “Votes for 
Women,” which she frankly calls “a dra- 
matic tract in three acts,” and which has 
drawn London audiences to their feet in ap- 
plause for its human interest—though an 
argument for woman suffrage. It looks as 
if, though the gallery may still hold its 
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breath, as “the villain still pursues her” he 
must follow her into fields of morals, re- 
ligion, politics and whatever may be nearest 
the hearts of the people. He must, if the 
theater fulfils the serious purposes of a seri- 
ous people. A dramatization of a stock- 
watering scheme or the benching of a base- 
ball idol ought to be popular in America. 


| beescout is to be played in this country next 
season by a company of leading actors 
from the National Theater of Norway, who 
will present the master’s plays in their orig- 
inal tongue. At least five of Ibsen’s plays 
will be produced—“The Master Builder,” 
“Hedda Gabler,” “A  Doll’s House,” 
“Ghosts” and “Rosmerholm.” And it is 
possible that ‘An Enemy of the People” and 
“Pillars of Society” also will be given, es- 
pecially in Norwegian-American localities. 
Madame Juul-Dybwad, who is considered 
the best and most intellectual interpreter of 
the Ibsen rdles living, will play the feminine 
lead. Harald Stormoen, 
who has achieved artistic 
triumphs at the National 
Theater, will be her sup- 
port. Five other actors, 
each selected for his. abil- 
ity, will complete the com- 
pany. The tour will be- 
gin late in October, Gus- 
tave Thalberg managing 
the enterprise. 


Mak Baker G. Eddy, 
the most conspic- 
uous and initiatory reli- 
gious leader of the age— 
the late Alexander Dowie 
not excepted—has_ sub- 
mitted to the final test 
of competency, and 
has been adjudged sane 
and capable. Her 
son and her granddaugh- 
ter have withdrawn the 
suit which they, osten- 
sibly, had brought 
against her, although the 
general impression is that they acted at the 
instigation of very powerful persons who 
felt profoundly irritated at the growth of 
Christian Science, which seemed to them no 
more than a contagious madness. Now that 





JUDGE JETER CONNELLY PRITCHARD 


Whose federal injunction checks the operation 
of the North Carolina two-cent passenger fare act, 
until it shall have been proved legal. 
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the suit is withdrawn, it may not be out of 
place to remark that it hardly seems worth 
while in these days to persecute an old wom- 
an, or even a young one, for belief in the ab- 
solute power of God. Religious views are 
blessings to which we are all entitled, and as 
we may enjoy the doctrine of original sin or 
eternal damnation without being suspected 
of insanity, it would seem as if perfect confi- 
dence in the powér of the Creator, and a 
more or less honest metaphysical attempt to 
explain the mysteries of sin and suffering, 
ought not to arouse such violent irritation as 
they have. It is really amusing, when one 
comes to think of it, that any attempt to 
make man happier and better should have so 
infuriated him, or that the theory that the 
words of Christ were to be taken literally 
should have so disturbed Christendom. 


| i is given out semi-officially that there will 
be no revision of the tariff until after the 
next presidential election. This means that 
things will stand as they 
are until 1909, at least. 
Those who desire to see 
the now outgrown Dingley 
schedules revised in con- 
sonance with the needs of 
to-day will have to possess 
their souls in patience fer 
at least two years more. 
Two years ago there 
seemed a chance of im- 
mediate improvement 
when President Roosevelt 
spoke so firmly on the sub- 
ject, but some occult polit- 
ical pressure was brought 
to bear on him and he 
ceased suddenly from his 
demands. Even now there 
is no direct or authorita- 
tive assurance that con- 
gress will, in 1909, set it- 
self to the task of revision. 
The half-promise comes 
from a senator—Hopkins 
of Illinois—who is allied 
with partizan politicians 
rather than witn the real friends of the peo- 
ple, and what he says on the subject is sus- 
piciously like pre-election soft-soap. 

It is exceedingly trite to say that the need 
for tariff revision is urgent. Proof to this 
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effect is offered by merchants and trade 
bodies from all parts of the country. The 
“progressives” of both parties in and out of 
congress favor it, and so does the enlight- 
ened and independent portion of the press. 
Any well-informed congressman who does 
not wear party blinders knows that a great 
many of the present schedules work an abso- 
lute wrong to the 
consumer; that 
they give to cer- 
tain oppressing 
corporations un- 
due and unfair 
advantages; and 
that some of these 
corporations, un- 
der cover of these 
schedules, are 
charging the 
home consumer 
more for their 
goods than they 
charge the pur- 
chaser abroad. 
That such tariff 
inequalities 
should be elimi- 
nated as soon as 
possible seems 
perfectly ob- 
vious, yet each 
time an attempt 
is made to do 
the people jus- 
tice, up from 
behind the cor- 
poration _ breast- 
works, as Thur- 
man once said 
of Blaine, springs 
Speaker Can- 
non, musket in 
hand, to defend 
them. the House of Representatives 
N attack soon to be made on congress in 
behalf of tariff revision has at its head a 
man of interesting personality. This is Mr. 
Herbert E. Miles, of Racine, Wisconsin, the 
president of the National Association of Im- 
plement and Vehicle Makers. As chairman 


of the tariff and reciprocity committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers—an 
organization representing almost fifteen bil- 








JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Recently elected Senator from Mississippi over Governor Vardaman, Sen- 
ator Williams relinquishes his position as leader of the Democratic forces in 
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lions of capital—Mr. Miles is working for 
the establishment of a permanent commission 
on tariff and reciprocity—a tribunal to act as 
the adjuster in the constantly changing con- 
ditions of trade. It is to hold recommen- 
datory powers, and pass its suggestions up to 
congress and the president. 

Mr. Miles’ determination is to take the 
tariff out of 
politics, and to 
do away forever 
with the old man- 
ner of revision— 
the obsolete sys- 
tem of pulling and 
hauling, by which 
the whole com- 
mercial body 1s 
disturbed and in- 
jured. A com- 
mission of sensi- 
ble, deliberate 
Americans, capa- 
ble of divorcing 
themselves from 
theories and of 
acquainting them- 
selves with facts, 
is what he hopes 
to see. 

‘*We should,’’ 
Mr. Miles says, 
‘tbe able to save 
the farmers of 
America almost 
four million dol- 


lars a year on 
agricultural im- 
plements. We 


can do this by 
making congress 
realize the impro- 
prieties of the 
present schedule. 
There are experts 
in the government 
employ who will give us true figures ; indeed, 
the figures are there now, but they must be 
properly presented. What was right a while 
ago is not right now, and as it is to be hoped 
that we are growing morally as well as com- 
mercially, let us make it, our national busi- 
ness, right for to-day. We believe implic- 
itly in protection to American industries and 
to American labor in its enjoyment of a high 
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H, E. MILES 


President of National Association of Agricultural Implement 
and Vehicle Manutacturers, and chairman of the Tariff and Reci- 
procity Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 


wage scale. Our crusade is not against pro- 
tection. We wish a revision of existing sched- 
ules. At present our schedules are not pro- 
tective, but grossly discriminative. They 
make the wall so high that the home consu- 
mer can not reach over it, compelling him to 
pay very high prices to a few producers, where 
he sees those same producers go through 
the wall out to the foreigner, happy in mak- 
ing that foreigner prices twenty to thirty per 
cent. below the prices charged the home con- 
sumer. We find many schedules, some of 
them upon the prime necessities of life, re- 
turning the government no revenue of con- 
sequence, and yet, under the claims of the pro- 
tective theory, bearing a tariff schedule—not 
merely equal to the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, with all reason- 
able contingencies allowed for—but decided- 
ly in excess of the total wage cost of produc- 
tion in this country. This is one way in 
which the ‘swollen fortunes’ become daily 
more swollen ; it is a tax from which-not the 
government, nor yet the wage-earner, but the 
manufacturer profits. Now is the time for 
revision, while the country is so prosperous 
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that the adjustments can be made without 
danger. The members of our organization 
are overwhelmingly in favor of a tariff com- 
mission. This means sacrifice upon the part 
of many of them, but it is a just sacrifice, 
and in the end everybody will be benefited. 
* We desire this tariff commission to have 
semi-judicial powers, as, for example, to 





WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, SECRETARY OF WAR 
Who sailed for the Philippines on September 12th 


summon witnesses. This commission should 
be obligated to investigate thoroughly and 
scientifically the various schedules, and from 
time to time submit its conclusions in the 
form of recommerdations to congress and 
the president.” 


ECRETARY Taft’s position on the tariff 
ought to please everybody. He is for 
tariff revision, but only when the whole Re- 
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publican party shall come to agree with him. 
This assures the safety of the Dingley sched- 
ules, and should please the tariff stand-pat- 
ters right down to the ground. On the other 
hand, Taft believes that a protective tariff 
should be only just high enough to cover the 


difference in the cost of production here and * 


abroad. The most careful thinkers, from 
Blaine to Henry George, have agreed that 
high wages do not add to cost of production, 
and that our labor-cost in manufacturing -is 
no higher than abroad, owing to our more 
efficient labor. Inasmuch as the cost of raw 
material and transportation are as low here 
as anywhere in the world, it follows that 
there is no excess of cost of production here 
over that in foreign lands.’ This places the 
genial secretary squarely in the ranks of the 
free-traders. 


: ‘HAT the passing of Augustus St. Gau- 
dens has evoked such well-nigh univer- 
sal sorrow and regret is a source of real sat- 
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HON, JOHN H. BANKHEAD 


Recently elected Senator from Alabama, after being defeated for 
Representative by Captain Hobson 
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isfaction to all those who believe in Ameri- 
ca’s growing appreciation of the highest and 
noblest in art. At a time when so much 
praise seems to be given to the merely clever 
man, it is encouraging to observe a feeling of 
personal loss in the death of one who never 
even conceived, much less produced, a medi- 
ocre work of art. It is no inconsiderable 
mark of the scope of an artist’s genius that 
his work imposes itself not only on the ad- 
miration and critical judgment of the elect, 
but also, and without making itself banal, on 
the tyro in art. It is a fact that nobody, 
however unable to tell why he feels so, can 
view any of St. Gaudens’ statues without an 
instinctive feeling of being in the presence of 
a very great artistic achievement. The Far- 
ragut statue in New York, which, when it ap- 
peared, in the early eighties, showed this 
country for the first time the real scope and 
meaning of sculpture ; the Shaw memorial .in 
Boston, the Lincoln in Chicago, the Sher- 
man, the Mourner (or Grief, as it is some- 
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HON. JOSEPH F, JOHNSTON 


Who, with ex-Congressman Bankhead, has been chosen to succeed 


the late Senators Morgan and Pettus 




























“GRIEF,” THE MEMORIAL BY ST. GAUDENS IN THE 
ROCK CREEK CEMETERY, WASHINGTON 


times called) in Washington, the Puritan in 
Springfield—all these glorious figures are 
loved, not by the artists alone, of whom they 
are alike the envy and the pride, but by the 
uncritical man in the street, of whom they 
are the personal possession. They are the 
work of a man who achieved not the tech- 
nically excellent alone, but that which ex- 
presses the thought and the hope and the 
feeling of the time and the race. Truly, and 
in the best sense, St. Gaudens belongs to all 
of us. 

What serenity, what power, what thought 
in the shaping of his figures! How perfectly 
he reveals the inmost character of his sub- 
jects, producing not merely a perfect copy of 
form and feature, which is sculpture’s least 
achievement, but interpreting, making them 
live, expressing in the man the type, the caste, 
the creed! Those patient, faithful negroes 
marching at young Shaw’s side! That cloaked 
Puritan, with his Bible! his steadfast eye! 


One wishes that the great sculptor had 
left us some examples of the nude, a bit of 
bared humanity, not only because ultimately 
the sculptor’s power is judged—technically 
—by his modeling of thé nude, but because 
the nude is the best medium through which 
he can show his power to grasp and express 
an abstract, universal thought. His Diana, 
the beautiful, fleeting creature poised on the 
tower of the Madison Square Garden, hardly 
suffices. Had he been spared, he would have 
accomplished much greater things than this. 

But we must be content. What he has 
given us—the Stevenson medallion, the por- 
trait statues, the Mourner—are surely an 
achievement of their kind lofty enough. He 
has raised the standard of American sculp- 
ture as no man before him. He has left a 
tradition, he has set an example by which 
the younger men—like his pupil Macmon- 
nies, for instance—are going to profit to the 
advantage of all of us. 
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THE BENEFIT OF DOUBT 


By RUTH HUNTOON 


There’s a subtle fascination in the things that are not known: 
The mysteries we may not understand. 
And we very seldom manage to “Let well enough alone.” 
We lose our chance by “‘calling”’ Fortune’s hand. 
It isn’t that so much depends upon the net result, 
Or that we really care so much about it: 
It’s simple curiosity that leads us to exult 
In finding out—It’s pleasanter to doubt it. 


A dream may be as tempting as “the sparkle in the cup” ; 
But you can not eat your cake and keep it, too. 

And when you taste, you always run the risk of waking up. 
Investigation spoils your chance for you. 

For whether, when you test the thing, you find it isn’t so, 
Or just that your idea was wrong about it: 

It’s too late when it’s over with to wish you didn’t know. 
You dodge the disappointment when you doubt it. 


When a maiden poses, pensive, as to attitude and ease, 
With a captivating curve or two betrayed ; 
And a tantalizing twinkle tempting you to what you please, 
There is danger in the contradiction made. 
You strike a safer medium to rest the matter so. 
You'd like to know the truth, but do without it. 
You're not “for keeps,” and yet you’d hate to have her tell you “No.” 
The nicest thing to do, then, is to doubt it. 


In a little tilt of talents between a man and you, 
Fight shy of anything that would impel 

A settled understanding. You can see the game clear through 
And enjoy the situation just as well. 

There’s little left of interest if you drop the question mark. 
It’s all so common when we know about it. . 

The pleasure of conjecture is Enjoyment’s vital spark— 
The spicy possibility to doubt it. : 











